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A DUEL. 

FREE TRADE-THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
PROTECTION— THE HON. JAMES G. BLAINE. 

MR. GLADSTONE: 

I. APOLOGY FOE THIS ARTICLE. 

The existing difference of practice between America and Brit- 
ain with respect to free trade and protection of necessity gives 
rise to a kind of international controversy on their respective 
merits. To interfere from across the water in such a controversy 
is an act which may wear the appearance of impertinence. It 
is primd facie an intrusion by a citizen of one country 
into the domestic affairs of another, which as a rule must 
be better judged of by denizens than by foreigners. Nay, it 
may even seem a rather violent intrusion; for the sincere advocate 
of one of the two systems cannot speak of what he deems to be the 
demerits of the other otherwise than in broad and trenchant terms. 
In this case, however, it may be said that something- of reciprocal 
reproach is implied in the glaring contrast between the legislation 
of the two countries, apart from any argumentative exposition of 
its nature. And where should an Englishman look for weapons 
to be used against protection, or an American for weapons to be 
wielded in its favor, except in America and England respectively ? 

This sentiment received, during the late Presidential struggle, 
a lively illustration in practice. An American gentleman, Mr. 

Note.— Mr Gladstone has courteously consented to the simultaneous publica- 
tion of his article and of Mr. Blaine's reply.— Editor N. A. Review. 
VOL. CL. — NO. 398. 1 
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N. McKay, of New York, took, according to the proverb, the 
bull by the horns. He visited Great Britain, made what he con- 
sidered to be an inspection of the employments, wages, and con- 
dition of the people, and reported the result to his countrymen, 
while they were warm with the animation of the national contest, 
under the doleful titles of " Free- Trade Toilers" and " Starvation 
Wages for Men and Women." He was good enough to forward 
to me a copy of his most interesting tract, and he did me the 
further honor to address to me a letter covering the pamphlet. 
He challenged an expression of my opinion on the results of free 
trade in England and on " the relative value of free trade and 
protection to the English-speaking people." 

There was an evident title thus to call upon me, because I had, 
many years since, given utterance to an opinion then and now 
sincerely entertained. I thought, and each of the rolling years 
teaches me more and more fixedly to think, that in international 
transactions the British nation for the present enjoys a commer- 
cial primacy; that no country in the world shows any capacity 
to wrest it from us, except it be America ; that, if America shall 
frankly adopt and steadily maintain a system of free trade, she 
will by degrees, perhaps not slow degrees, outstrip us in the race, 
and will probably take the place which at present belongs to us ; 
but that she will not injure us by the operation. On the con- 
trary, she will do us good. Her freedom of trade will add to our 
present commerce and our present wealth, so that we shall be 
better than we now are. But while, we obtain this increment, 
she will obtain another increment, so much larger than ours that 
it will both cover the minus quantity which, as compared with 
us, she at present exhibits in international transactions, and also 
establish a positive excess, possibly a large excess, in her own 
favor. 

It would have been impertinent in me, and on other grounds 
impolitic, to accept the invitation of Mr. McKay while the Presi- 
dential contest was yet pending. But all the agencies in that great 
election have now done their work, and protection has obtained 
her victory. Be she the loveliest and most fruitful mother of the 
wealth of nations, or be she an impostor and a swindler, distin- 
guished from other swindlers mainly by the vast scale of her 
operations, she no longer stands within the august shadow of the 
election, and she must take her chance in the arena of discussion 
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as a common combatant, entitled to free speech and to fair treat- 
ment, but to nothing more. So that the citizens of two coun- 
tries long friendly, and evidently destined to yet closer friend- 
liness, may now calmly and safely pursue an argument which, 
from either of the opposing points of view, has the most direct 
bearing on the wealth, comfort, and well-being of the people on 
both sides of the water. 

II. AN OLD PKIEND WITH A NEW FACE. 

The appeal of the champion whose call has brought me into 
the field is very properly made " to the wage-earners of the United 
States." He exhibits the deplorable condition of the British 
workingman, and asks whether our commercial supremacy is not 
upheld at his expense. The constant tenor of the argument is 
this : high wages by protection, low wages by free trade. It 
is even as the recurring burden of a song. Now, it sometimes 
happens that, while we listen to a melody presented to us as new, 
the idea gradually arises in the mind, "I have heard this before." 
And I can state with truth that I have heard this very same 
melody before ; nay, that I am familiar with it. It comes to us 
now with a pleasant novelty ; but once upon a time we British 
folk were surfeited, nay, almost bored to death, with it. It is 
simply the old song of our squires, which they sang with perfect 
assurance to defend the Corn Laws, first from within the fortress 
of an unreformed Parliament, and then for a good many years 
more, with their defences fatally and fast crumbling before their 
eyes, after Parliament had been reformed. Mr. McKay and 
Protection, now made vocal in him, terrify the American work- 
man by threatening him with the wages of his British comrade, 
precisely as the English landlord coaxed our rural laborers, when 
we used to get our best wheats from Dantzig, by exhibiting the 
starvation wages of the Polish peasant. 

But there is also a variation in the musical phrase. Our low 
wages, it is said, form the basis of our cheap production. So it 
is desired, as Mr. McKay apprises me, to " get some relief from 
the American government"; by which I understand that he calls 
for more protection. For example : I have learned that turfs are 
occasionally sent from Ireland to America to supply the Irish 
immigrant with a rude memorial of the country he was forced to 
leave, but has not ceased to love ; and that these turfs are dear to 
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his affectionate patriotism, and have been bought by him at prices 
relatively high. But they are charged (I am told) as unenu- 
merated articles, at fifteen per cent, on the value. I hope there is 
no strong turbary interest in America, for I gather that, to secure 
high wages to the diggers, you would readily, and quite con- 
sistently, raise this, say, to five-and-twenty. The protective 
argument, however, at this stage rather is, How can the capitalist 
engaged in manufacture compete with his British rival, who ob- 
tains labor at half the price ? But this also is to us neither 
more nor less than the repetition of an old and familiar strain. 
The argument is so plausible that, in the early days of our well- 
known Corn-Law controversy, it commended itself even to some 
of the first champions of Repeal. They pointed out that during the 
great French war the trade of our manufacturers was secured by 
our possession of the sea ; but that, when, by the establishment of 
peace, that became an open highway, it was impossible for our 
manufacturers, who had to pay their workmen wages based upon 
protection prices for bread as the first necessary of life, any longer 
to compete with the cheap bread and cheap labor of the continent. 
And, in truth, they could show that their trade was at the time, 
to a great extent, either stationary or even receding. These argu- 
ments were made among us, in the alleged interest of labor and of 
capital, just as they are now employed by you; for America may at 
present be said to diet on the cast-off reasonings of English protec- 
tionism. They were so specious that they held the field until the 
genius of Cobden recalled us from conventional phrases to natural 
laws, and until a series of bad harvests (about 1838-41) had 
shown the British workman that what enhanced the price of his 
bread had no corresponding power to raise the rate of his wages, 
but distinctly tended to depress them. 

Let me now mark the exact point to which we have advanced. 
Like a phonograph of Mr. Edison, the American Protectionist 
simply repeats on his side of the Atlantic what has been first and 
often, and long ago, said on ours. Under protection our wages 
were, on the whole, higher than those of the Continent. Under 
protection American wages are higher than those of Great 
Britain. We then argued, post hoc, ergo propter hoc. He now 
argues (just listen to his phonograph), post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
But our experience has proceeded a stage further than that of 
the American people. Despite the low wages of the Continent, 
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we broke down every protective wall and flooded the country (so 
the phrase then ran) with the corn and the commodities of the 
whole world ; with the corn of America first and foremost. But 
did our rates of wages thereupon sink to the level of the Con- 
tinent ? Or did it rise steadily and rapidly to a point higher 
than had been ever known before ? 

That the American rate of wages is higher than ours I con- 
cede. Some, at least, of the causes of this most gratifying fact I 
shall endeavor to acknowledge. My enumeration may be sufficient 
or may be otherwise. Whether it be exhaustive or not, the facts 
will of themselves tend to lay upon protectionism the burden of 
establishing, by something more than mere concomitancy, a 
causal relation between commercial restraint and wages relatively 
high. But what if, besides doing this, I show (and it is easy) that 
wages which may have been partially and relatively high under 
protection, have become both generally and absolutely higher, 
and greatly higher, under free trade ? 

That protection may coexist with high wages, that it may not 
of itself neutralize all the gifts and favors of nature, that it does 
not as a matter of course make a rich country into a poor one — 
all this may be true, but is nothing to the point. The true ques- 
tion is whether protection offers us the way to the maximum of 
attainable wage. This can only be done by raising to the ut- 
most attainable height the fund out of which wages and profits 
alike are drawn. If its tendency is not to increase, but to dimin- 
ish, that fund, then protection is a bar to high wages, not their 
cause ; and is, therefore, the enemy, not the friend, of the classes 
on whose wages their livelihood depends. This is a first outline 
of the propositions which I shall endeavor to unfold and to bring 
home. 

III. BRITISH WAGES. 

Mr. McKay greatly relied upon a representation which he has 
given as to the rate of wages in England. It is only incidental to 
the main discussion, for the subject of this paper is not England, 
but America. Yet it evidently requires to be dealt with; and I 
shall deal with it broadly, though briefly, asking leave to contest 
alike the inferences and the facts which he presents. My con- 
tention on this head will be two-fold. First, he has been misled as 
to the actual rate of wages in England. Secondly, the question is 
not whether that rate is lower than the rate in America, nor even 
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whether the American workman (and this is a very different mat- 
ter) is always better off than the workman in England. It is, 
What are English wages now under free trade, compared with 
what they formerly were under protection ? 

And first, as to the actual rates in particular cases to which he 
has referred, I must draw a line between the case of the English 
chain-makers, on which he has dwelt, and the case of the great 
coal industry, of which he has taken the town of Wigan as a 
sample. 

In an old society like this, with an indefinite variety of occu- 
pations, there are usually some which lie, as it were, out of the 
stream, and which represent .the traditions of a former time, or 
peculiarities of circumstance, not yet touched by that quickening 
breath of freedom in trade and labor under which I shall show it 
to be unquestionable that an overwhelming proportion of our 
population have found their way to a great and, indeed, extraor- 
dinary improvement. In particular, we may expect to find a 
lamentable picture in those cases where hand labor is destined to 
be supplanted by machinery, but where the transition, though 
at hand, has not yet taken effect. These chain-makers are repre- 
sented as earning, man and wife together, four dollars per 
week. Small as is this amount, it would not have drawn on that 
account the least notice in the days when humanity took its 
standards from the facts supplied by protection. Under the 
present circumstances, it happens to have attracted marked atten- 
tion in Parliament, and elsewhere, and I believe that it is at 
this very time the subject of public inquiry. But the true 
answer to the argument from isolated cases is that there is no 
relation whatever between the condition of this or that small, 
antiquated, and solitary employment, and the general condition 
of our wage-earning population. 

It is otherwise, however, with reference to Wigan. Em- 
ployment at this important centre is subject to the economical 
currents of the time, and undoubtedly the facts it may exhibit 
must be held to bear upon the general question of the condition 
of the people. But it so happens that I have the best means of 
obtaining information about Wigan, and I had better state at 
once that I am at issue with Mr. McKay's report upon the 
facts. The statements made by him have doubtless done their 
work ; but it is still a matter of interest to clear up the truth. 
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The steeple, of which he declares that the parish church has been 
denuded, never, as I am assured, had any existence. The tempera- 
ture in Rosebridge mine, which he states at ninety-three degrees, 
does not exceed seventy degrees. The wages of men are not 
three shillings a day, but vary from a minimum of three shillings 
and threepence up to the sum of four shillings and sixpence. 
The minimum for women on the bank is not one shilling, but 
one shilling and sixpence, and the maximum not one shilling 
and ninepence, but two shillings. Yards such as he estimates at 
forty-five inches wide are forbidden by by-laws of the Local Board 
issued in 1883, and similar laws issued in 1860 require that 
cottages shall have an open space, at the rear or side, of not less 
than one hundred and fifty square feet. Barrows are not in use 
for wheeling coal underground. In a word, so far as the only place 
I have been able to make the subject of examination is concerned, 
the accuracy of the supposed statements of fact is contested all 
along the line by persons on the spot, whom I know to be of the 
highest trustworthiness and authority. 

We are, however, happily in a condition to bring upon the arena 
evidence of far higher moment than assertions or denials founded 
upon a few rapid glances of a traveller, even had he not been laden 
with a foregone conclusion, or than denials offered against those 
assertions. So far as Great Britain is concerned, it is obvious 
enough to what point we should address our inquiries, if they 
are to be of any serious force in determining by results the con- 
troversy upon the respective merits of protection and free trade. 
We must endeavor to ascertain the general rate of wages now, in 
comparison with what it was under the protective system, and 
with constant regard to the cost of living as exhibited by the prices 
of commodities. 

And, in order to try the question for this country at large, 
whether free trade has been a curse or a blessing to the people who 
inhabit it, I shall repair at once to our highest authority, Mr. 
Giffen, of the Board of Trade, whose careful and comprehensive 
disquisitions' are before the world, and are known to command, 
in a very high degree, the public confidence. He supplies us 
with tables* which compare the wages of 1833 with those of 
1883 in such a way as to speak for the principal branches of 

* Progress of the Working Classes During the Last Half Century: in " Essays on 
Finance." London. 1886. P. 372. 
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industry, with the exception of agricultural labor. The wages of 
miners, we learn, have increased in Staffordshire (which almost cer- 
tainly is the mining district of lowest increment) by 50 per cent. In 
the great exportable manufactures of Bradford and Huddersfield, 
the lowest augmentations are 20 and 30 per cent., and in other 
branches they rise to 50, 83, 100, and even to 150 and 160 per 
cent. The quasi-domestic trades of carpenters, bricklayers, and 
masons, in the great marts of Glasgow and Manchester, show a 
mean increase of 63 per cent, for the first, 65 per cent, for the 
second, and 47 per cent, for the third. The lowest weekly wage 
named for an adult is twenty-two shillings (as against seventeen 
shillings in 1833), and the highest thirty-six shillings. But 
it is the relative rate with which we have to do ; and, 
as the American writer appears to contemplate with a pe- 
culiar dread the effect of free trade upon shipping, I further 
quote Mr. Giffen on the monthly wages of seamen* in 1833 
and 1883 in Bristol, Glasgow, Liverpool, and London. The 
percentage of increase, since we have passed from the protective 
system of the Navigation Law into free trade, is in Bristol 66 
per cent., in Glasgow 55 per cent., in Liverpool (for different 
classes) from 25 per cent, to 70 per cent., and in London from 
45 per cent, to 69 per cent. Mr. Giffen has given the figures in 
all the cases where he could be sufficiently certain of exactitude. 
No such return, at once exact and comprehensive, can be sup- 
plied in the case of the rural workman. But here the facts are 
notorious. We are assured that there has been an universal rise 
(somewhat checked, I fear, by the recent agricultural distress), 
which Oaird and other authorities place at 60 per cent.f Mr. 
Giffen apparently concurs; and, so far as my own personal 
sphere of observation reaches, I can with confidence confirm the 
estimate and declare it to be moderate. Together with this in- 
crease of pay there has been a general diminution of the hours 
of work, which Mr. Giffen places at one-fifth. J If we make 
this correction upon the comparative table, we shall find that the 
cases are very few in which the increment does not range as high 
as from 50 and towards 100 per cent. 

In a later essay, of January, 1886,§ Mr. Giffen touches the 
case of the unskilled laborer. He observes that the aggregate 
proportion of unskilled to skilled labor has diminished — a fact 

* P. 373. t P. 575. t IMd. § Pp. 424, 425. 
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which of itself forcibly exhibits the advance of the laboring 
population as a whole. I will not enter upon details ; but his 
general conclusion is this : the improvement is from 70 to 90 per 
cent, in the wages of unskilled non-agricultural labor. And 
agUin, comparing the laborer with the capitalist between 1843 
and 1883, he estimates that, while the income from capital has 
risen in this country from 190 to 400 millions, or by 210 per 
cent., the working-class income, below the standard which en- 
tails liability to income-tax, has risen from 235 millions to 620, 
or at the rate of 160 per cent. Within the same period the 
prices of the main articles of popular consumption have not in- 
creased, but have certainly declined. * The laborer's charges, except 
for his abode, have actually diminished as a whole. For his larger 
house-rent he has a better house. To the government he pays 
much less than he did, and from the government he gets much 
more; and "the increase of his money wages corresponds to a real 
gain." f 

Such, then, have been the economical results of free trade as com- 
pared with protection. Of its political, moral, and social results, 
at least so far as they regard the masses of the people, an account 
in no way less satisfactory could be given, were this the proper 
occasion for entering on the subject. If it be said that the tale 
I have told is insufficient, and that wages ought still to rise, this 
may be so ; and rise I hope they will ; but protection had no such 
tale to tell at all. For the working population at large it meant 
stagnation, depression, in many cases actual and daily hunger and 
thirst, in some unquestionable and even gross degradation. I will 
venture to say that, taking the case as a whole, it would be difficult 
to match in history the picture which Great Britain now presents 
of progress, achieved mainly through wise laws, from stinted 
means and positive want towards comfort and abundance for the 
people. 

IV. PROTECTION VIEWED IN ITS FIRST ASPECTS. 

With a view to presenting the argument for leaving trade to 
the operation of natural laws in the simplest manner, I shall be- 
gin with some postulates which I suppose to be incapable of dis- 
pute. 

International commerce is based, not upon arbitrary or fanci- 
ful considerations, but upon the unequal distribution among men 

*P. 405. tPp, 332, 333. 
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and regions of aptitudes to produce the several commodities 
which are necessary or useful for the sustenance, comfort, and 
advantage of human life. 

If every country produced all commodities with exactly the 
same degree of facility or cheapness, it would be contrary to com- 
mon-sense to incur the charge of sending them from one country 
to another. 

But the inequalities are so great that (for example) region A 
can supply region B with many articles of food, and region B 
can in return supply region A with many articles of clothing, at 
such rates that, although in each case the charge of transmission 
has of necessity been added to the first cost, the respective articles 
can be sold after importation at a lower rate than if they were 
home-grown or home-manufactured in the one or the other country 
respectively. 

The relative cost, in each case, of production and transmission, 
as compared with domestic production, supplies, while all remain 
untrammelled by state law, a rule, motive, or mainspring of dis- 
tribution which may be termed natural. 

The argument of the Free-Trader is that the legislator ought 
never to interfere, or only to interfere so far as imperative fiscal 
necessity may require it, with this natural law of distribution. 

All interference with it by a government in order to encourage 
some dearer method of production at home, in preference to a 
cheaper method of production abroad, may fairly be termed 
artificial. And every such interference means simply a diminu- 
tion of the national wealth. If region A grows corn at home for 
fifty shillings with which region B can supply it at forty, and region 
B manufactures cloth at twenty shillings with which region A can 
supply it at fifteen, the national wealth of each is diminished by the 
ten and the five shillings respectively. 

And the capitalists and laborers in each of these countries have 
so much the less to divide into their respective shares, in that com- 
petition between capital and labor which determines the distribu- 
tion between them of the price brought in the market by com- 
modities. 

In my view, and I may say for my countrymen in our view, 
protection, however dignified by the source from which it pro- 
ceeds, is essentially an invitation to waste, promulgated with the 
authority of law. It may be more violent and prohibitory, or it may 
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be less; but, up to the point to which it goes, it is a promise given to 
dear production to shield it against the competition of cheap pro- 
duction, or given to dearer production to hold it harmless against 
cheaper; to secure for it a market it could not otherwise hold, and 
to enable it to exact from the consumer a price which he would not 
otherwise pay. 

Protection says to a producer, Grow this or manufacture that 
at a greater necessary outlay, though we might obtain it more 
cheaply from abroad, where it can be produced at a smaller neces- 
sary outlay. This is saying, in other words, waste a certain 
amount of labor and of capital; and do not be afraid, for the cost 
of your waste shall be laid on the shoulders of a nation which is 
well able to bear it. So much for the waste unavoidably attach- 
ing to dearness of production. But there are other and yet worse 
descriptions of waste, as to which I know not whether America 
suffers greatly from them, but I know that in this country we 
suffered from them grievously under the sway of protection. 
When the barrier erected by a protective duty is so high that no 
foreigner can overleap it, that duty enables the home manufact- 
urer not only to charge a high price, but to force on the con- 
sumer a bad article. Thus, with an extravagant duty on foreign 
corks, we had for our own use the worst corks in Europe. And 
yet again, protection causes waste of another kind in a large class 
of cases. Suppose the natural disadvantages of the home pro- 
ducer to equal 15 per cent., but the protective duty to be 
30 v But cheapness requires minute care, economy, and de- 
spatch at all the stages through which production has to pass. 
This minute care and thrift depend mainly on the pressure of com- 
petition. There were among us, and there may be elsewhere, 
many producers whom indolence tempts to neglect; who are not 
sufficiently drawn to resist this inertia by the attraction of 
raising profit to a maximum; for whom the prospect of advan- 
tage is not enough without the sense of necessity, and whom 
nothing can spur to a due nimbleness of movement except the 
fear of not being able to sell their articles. In the case I have 
supposed, the second 15 per cent, is a free margin whereupon 
this indolence may disport itself : the home producer is not only 
covered for what he wastes through necessity, but for what he 
wastes from negligence or choice; and his fellow-countrymen, the 
public, have to pay alike for both. We suffered grievously from this 
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in England, for oftentimes the rule of the producer is, or was, to 
produce not as well as he can, but as badly as he can, and as well 
only as he must. And happy are you if, through keener energy 
or more troublesome conscience in production, you have no sim- 
ilar suffering in America. 

If protection could be equably distributed all round, then it 
would be fair as between class and class. But it cannot possibly 
be thus distributed in any country until we have discovered a 
country which will not find its interest in exporting some com- 
modity or other. For the price of that commodity at home must be 
determined by its price in foreign or unprotected markets, and 
therefore, even if protective duties are inscribed on the statute- 
book at home, their effect must remain absolutely null, so far 
as this particular article is concerned. It is beyond human wit 
and power to secure to the cotton-grower, or to the grower of 
wheat or maize in the United States, the tenth part of a cent per 
bale or per bushel beyond what the price in the markets of 
export will allow to him. If, under these circumstances, he is 
required to pay to the iron-master of Pennsylvania, or to the 
manufacturer at Lowell, an extra price on his implements or on 
his clothing, for which he can receive no compensation whatever, 
such extra price is at first sight much like robbery perpetrated 
by law. 

If such be the ugly physiognomy presented, at the present stage 
of our inquiry, by this ancient and hoary-headed wizard in relation 
to the claim for equal dealing between class and class, the pre- 
sumptive case is not a whit better in regard to the aggregate 
wealth of the nation. Wealth is accumulation ; and the aggre- 
gate of that accumulation depends upon the net surplus left by 
the prices of industrial products after defraying out of them the 
costs of production. To make this surplus large is to raise 
national wealth to its maximum. It is largest when we produce 
what we can produce cheapest. It is diminished, and the nation 
is so far impoverished, whenever and wherever and to whatever 
extent, under the cover of protective laws, men are induced to 
produce articles leaving a smaller surplus instead of articles 
leaving a larger one. But such is the essence of protection. In 
England (speaking roughly) it made us produce more wheat at 
high prices instead of more tissues at low prices. In America 
it makes you produce more cloth and more iron at high prices 
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instead of more cereals and more cotton at low prices. And 
your contention is that by making production thus costly you 
make wages high. To this question let us pass onwards ; yet not 
without leaving behind us certain results which I think you will 
find it hard to attack, unless it be in flank and rear. Such as 
these : First, that extra price imposed on class A for the benefit 
of class B, without compensation, is robbery, and robbery not 
rendered (in the abstract) more respectable because the state is 
the culprit. Secondly, that protection means dear production, 
and dear production means, pro tanto, national impoverishment. 

But the view of the genuine Protectionist is the direct opposite 
of all this. I understand his contention to be that protection is 
(as I should say freedom is) a mine of wealth ; that a greater ag- 
gregate profit results from what you would call keeping labor and 
capital at home than from letting them seek employment 
wherever in the whole world they can find it most economically. 
But if this really is so, if there be this inborn fertility in the 
principle itself, why are the several States of the Union pre- 
cluded from applying it within their own respective borders ? 
If the aggregate would be made richer by this internal applica- 
tion of protection to the parts, why is it not so applied? On 
the other hand, if the country as a whole would by this device be 
made not richer, but poorer, through the interference with the 
natural laws of production, then how is it that by similar inter- 
ference the aggregate of the States, the great commonweath of 
America, can be made, in its general balance-sheet, not poorer, but 
richer ? 

What is the value of this argument about keeping capital at 
home, by means of protection, which, but for protection, would 
find its way abroad ? The contention seems to be this : capital 
which could be most profitably employed abroad ought by legal 
inducement to be inveigled into remaining here, in order that it 
may be less profitably employed at home. Our object ought to be, 
not to pursue those industries in which the return is the largest 
when compared with the outlay, but to detain in this country the 
largest quantity of capital that we can. Now, here I really must 
pursue the argument into its hiding-places by testing it in extremes. 
If the proper object for the legislator is to keep and employ in his 
country the greatest possible amount of capital, then the British 
Parliament (exempli gratid) ought to protect not only wheat but 
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pineapples. A pineapple is now sold in London for eight shillings 
sixpence, which, before we imported that majestic fruit from the 
tropics, would have sold for two pounds. Why not protect the 
grower of pineapples at two pounds by a duty of 400 per cent. ? 
Do not tell me that this is ridiculous. It is ridiculous upon my 
principles ; but upon your principles it is allowable, it is wise, it is 
obligatory — as wise, shall I say? as it is to protect cotton fabrics by 
a duty of 50 per cent. No ; not as wise only, but even more wise, 
and therefore even more obligatory. Because according to this 
argument we ought to aim at the production within our own limits 
of those commodities which require the largest expenditure of 
capital and labor to rear them, in proportion to the quantity pro- 
duced ; and no commodity could more amply fulfil this condition. 

If protection be, as its champions (or victims) hold, in itself an 
economical good, then it holds in the sphere of production the 
same place as belongs to truth in the sphere of philosophy, or to 
virtue in the sphere of morals. In this case, you cannot have too 
much of it ; so that, while mere protection is economical good in 
embryo, such good finds its full development only in the prohibition 
of foreign trade. I do not think the argument would be unfair. 
It really is the logical corollary of all your utterances on the high 
wages which (as you believe) protection gives in America, and on 
the low wages which (as you believe) our free trade, now impartially 
applied all round, inflicts upon England. But I refrain from 
pressing the point, because I do not wish to be responsible for 
urging an argument which tends to drive the sincere Protection- 
ist deeper and deeper into, not the mud, but (what we should call) 
the mire. 

But now I suppose the answer might be that the case which I 
have put is an extreme case ; and that arguments are not well 
judged by their extremes. In some matters, for instance in mor&l 
matters, where virtue often resides in a mean, this may be so. 
But the laws of economy, which we are now handling, approach 
much more to the laws of arithmetic ; and if your reasoning is 
that we ought to prefer, among the fields for the investment of 
capital, what is domestic to what is profitable, it is at least for 
the Protectionist to show — and he never has shown — why it is 
worth a nation's while on this account to lose five shillings in the 
pound, but not to lose (say) ten or fifteen. 

I will, however, instead of relying on an unanswered chal- 
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lenge, push the war into the enemy's country. I shall boldly con- 
tend that the whole of this doctrine — that capital should be tempted 
into an area of dear production for the sake or under the notion 
of keeping it at home — is a delusion from top to bottom. It says 
to the capitalist, Invest (say) a million dollars in mills or factories 
to produce yarn and cloth which we could obtain more cheaply 
from abroad — that is, be it remembered, which could be produced 
abroad and sent here at a smaller cost of production, or, in other 
words, with less waste ; for all expenditure in production beyond 
the measure of necessity — call it what we may — is simple waste. 
To induce him to do this, you promise that he shall receive an 
artificial instead of a natural price ; and, in order that the 
foreigner may not drive him from the market, this artificial price 
shall be saddled, through the operation of an import duty, upon the 
competing foreign commodity ; not in order to meet the wants of 
the state, which is the sole justifying purpose of an import duty, 
but in order to cover the loss on wasteful domestic production, 
and to make it yield a profit. And all this in order, as is said, 
that the capitalist may be induced to keep his capital at home. 
But, in America, besides the jealously-palisaded field of dear pro- 
duction, there is a vast open expanse of cheap production, 
namely, in the whole mass (to speak roughly) of the agricultural 
products of the country, not to mention such gifts of the earth as 
its mineral oils. In raising these, the American capitalist will 
find the demand of the world unexhausted, however he may in- 
crease the supply. Why, then, is he to carry his capital abroad 
when there is profitable employment for it at home? If protection 
is necessary to keep American capital at home, why is not the vast 
capital now sustaining your domestic agriculture, and raising 
commodities for sale at free-trade prices, exported to other coun- 
tries ? Or, conversely, since vast capitals find an unlimited field 
for employment in cheap domestic production without protection, 
it is demonstrated that protection is not required in order to 
keep your capital at home. 

No adversary will, I think, venture upon answering this by 
saying that the profits are larger in protected than in unprotected 
industries. First, because the best opinions seem to testify that 
in your protected trades profits are hard pressed by wages — a state 
of things very likely to occur, because protection, resting upon arti- 
ficial stimulants, tends to disturb and banish all natural adjust- 
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ment. But, secondly, there can hardly be any votary of protec- 
tion sufficiently Quixotic to contend that waste ought to be en- 
couraged in economical processes, and the entire community taxed 
without fiscal necessity, in order to secure to a particular order of 
capitalists profits higher than those reaped by another order — the 
public claim (such you hold it) of both resting upon exactly 
the same basis ; namely, this — that they keep their capitals at 
home. 

There is yet another point which I cannot pass without notice. 
I have not admitted that protection keeps at home any capital 
which would otherwise go abroad. But I now for the moment 
accept and reason upon the assumption that this is effected. And I 
ask — indeed, by the force of argument I may almost require — you to 
make an admission to me which is of the most serious character; 
namely, this : that there is agreat deal of capital undoubtedly kept at 
home by protection, not for the purpose of dear production, which 
is partial waste, but for another kind of waste, which is sheer and 
absolute and totally uncompensated. This is the waste incurred 
in the great work of distributing commodities. If the price of 
iron or of cotton cloth is increased 50 per cent, by protection, 
then the capital required by every wholesale and every retail dis- 
tributor must be increased in the same proportion. The distrib- 
utor is not and cannot be, in his auxiliary and essentially domestic 
work, protected by an import duty, any more than can the 
scavenger or the chimney-sweep. The import duty adds to the 
price he pays, and consequently to the circulating capital which he 
requires in order to carry on his traffic; but it adds nothing to the 
rate of profit which he receives, and nothing whatever to the em- 
ployment which he gives. This forced increment of capital sets 
in motion no labor, and is compelled to work in the uncovered 
field of open trade. It has not the primd-facie apology (such as 
that apology may be) which the iron-maker or the mill-owner may 
make, that he is employing American labor which would not 
otherwise be employed. If the waste under a protective duty of 
50 per cent, be a waste of 50 per cent., the waste of the extra 
capital required in distribution is a waste of 100 per cent, on the 
cost of the operation ; for it accomplishes absolutely nothing on 
behalf of the community which would not be accomplished 
equally if the commodity were 50 per cent, less in price ; just as 
the postman distributing letters at a shilling performs no 
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better or other service than the postman distributing letters at a 
penny. But of distributors the name is legion : they constitute 
the vast army of the wholesale and retail tradesmen of a 
country, with all the wants appertaining to them. As consumers, 
they are taxed on all protected commodities ; as the allies of 
producers in the business of distributing, they are forced to do 
with more capital what could be done as well with less. 

V. RELATION BETWEEN- PROTECTION AND HIGH WAGES. 

Admitting that we see in the United States a coexistence of 
high wages with protection, but denying the relation of cause and 
effect between them, I may be asked whether I am prepared to 
broaden that denial into an universal proposition and contend 
that in no case can wages be raised by a system of protection. 

My answer is this : A country cannot possibly raise its aggre- 
gate wage fund by protection, but must inevitably reduce it. It is 
a contrivance for producing dear and for selling dear, under cover 
of a wall or fence which shuts out the cheaper foreign article, or 
handicaps it on admission by the imposition of a heavy fine. Yet 
I may for the moment allow it to be possible that, in some particu- 
lar trade or trades, wages may be raised (at the expense of the 
community) in consequence of protection. There was a time 
when America built ships for Great Britain ; namely, before the 
American Bevolution. She now imposes heavy duties to prevent 
our building ships for her. Even my own recollection goes back 
to the period, between sixty and seventy years ago, when by far 
the most, and also the best, part of the trade between us was 
carried in American bottoms. Mr. McKay refers in his letter to 
a period before the War when she could compete with British 
labor, but when, as he informs us, your shipwright was paid six 
shillings a day, whereas now he has fourteen; which means that, 
as the profits of capital are not supposed to have declined, the 
community pays for ships more than twice as much as it used to 
pay, and your ship-builders do a small trade with a large capital 
instead of doing (as before) a large trade with a (relatively) small 
capital. 

I will not now stop to dilate on my admiration for the 

resources of a community which can bear to indulge in these 

impoverishing processes; nor even to ask whether the shipwright 

in the small trade has the same constancy of wage as he had in 
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the large one, or whether his large receipt is countervailed by 
his large outlay on the necessaries and comforts of life. But I 
will look simply to the question whether protection in this 
case raises wages. I do not undertake to say it is, in a limited 
way, impossible. If it be true, the steps in the process are, I con- 
ceive, as follows : America absolutely requires for her own use a 
certain number and tonnage of vessels. Congress lays such duties 
upon foreign ships and materials that they shall not be obtained 
from abroad at less than double the price at which they are sold 
in the open market. Therefore the American ship-builder can 
force his countrymen to pay him any sum, not exceeding two 
prices, for his commodity. The remaining point is the division 
of the amount between the capitalist and the workman. That is 
governed by the general state of the labor market in the country. 
If the labor market, although open to the world, is insufficiently 
supplied, then the wage-earner may possibly, in a given case, 
come in for a share of the monopoly price of ships. If the hand- 
work be one requiring a long apprenticeship (so to call it), and 
thereby impeding the access of domestic competitors, this will 
augment his share. Then why not the like, some one will ask, 
in all cases? Because the community in the given case pays the 
price of the monopoly — that is to say, throws the price to waste, 
and because, while a trader in a multitude of commodities may 
lose upon one of them, and yet may have a good balance-sheet 
upon the whole, he must not and cannot lose upon them all 
without ceasing to be a trader; and a nation, with respect to its 
aggregate of production, is as a single trader. 

Without, then, absolutely denying it to be possible that in 
some isolated and exceptional cases there may be a relation 
between protection (and all protection, so far as it goes, is monop- 
oly) and high wages, I contend that to refer generally the 
high rate of wages in the United States to this cause would be 
nothing less than preposterous. And on this part of the case I desire 
to propound what appears to me to be in the nature of a dilemma, 
with some curiosity to know how the champions of protection would 
be disposed to meet it. Let me assume, for the purpose of try- 
ing the issue, that one-half of the salable products of the United 
States are agricultural and one-half manufactured, and that the 
manufactured moiety are covered by protection, while the agricult- 
ural half, since they are articles of large export, bear only such 
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a price as is assigned to them by foreign competition in the markets 
where they are sold. I take this rough estimate for the sake of 
simplicity, and in the same view I overlook the fact that the sugar 
which you grow is still covered, as it used to be covered, by an 
operative protection. One-half, then, of American labor enjoys 
protective wages ; the other half of the products of the United 
States is furnished by mere "'free-trade toilers." Now, I 
want to ask whether the wages of the agricultural half are 
raised by the existence of protective laws which cover the arti- 
san half. This you cannot possibly affirm, because it is an ele- 
mentary fact that (given the quantity of labor in the market) 
they are governed by the prices of the commodities they produce, 
and that those prices are free-trade prices. You have "free-trade 
toilers" all over your country, and by their side you have protected 
artisans. I ask, then, next, this question : Is the remuneration 
of the "free-trade toilers," all things taken into account, equiva- 
lent to that of the protected artisans ? If it is not, why do not 
the agricultural men pass over into the provinces of demand for 
manufacturing and mining labor, and, by augmenting the sup- 
ply, reduce and equalize the rate ? Which is like asking, How 
comes it that a man is content with one loaf when two are offered 
him ? The answer would be, He is not content : whenever he 
can, he takes the two and leaves the one. It follows that in this 
case there exists no excess of wage for him to appropriate. The 
loaf, meaning by the loaf not a mere money rate, but that money 
rate together with all its incidents of all kinds, is equal as be- 
tween the protected and the unprotected laborer. The propor- 
tions of the two kinds of labor are governed in the long run (and 
perhaps in America more certainly and rapidly than anywhere 
else) by the advantages attaching to each respectively. In other 
words, the free-trade wages are as good as the protected wages; 
and (apart from small and exceptional cases) the idea that pro- 
tection raises the rate of wages on any large scale or in any open 
field is an illusion. 

But I proceed to consider the vast exceptional advantages 
which as a country the United States enjoy ; which enable them 
to bear the process of depletion that, through the system of pro- 
tection, it is their pleasure to undergo, and which for them cause 
the question to be one not of absolute retrogression, but only of 
hampered and retarded progress. 
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VI. ON THE REASONS WHY PROTECTION ONLY INJURES, AND 
DOES NOT RUIN, THE UNITED STATES. 

I hold that dear production, even if compensated to the pro- 
ducer by high price, is a wasteful and exhausting process. I may 
still be asked for a detailed answer to the question, " How, then, is 
it that America, which, as you say, makes enormous waste by 
protection, nevertheless outstrips all other countries in the rapid 
accumulation of her wealth?" To which my general answer is 
that the case is like that of an individual who, with wasteful 
expenditure, has a vast fortune, such as to leave him a large ex- 
cess of receipts. But for his waste that excess would be larger 
still. 

I will, then, proceed to set forth some of the causes which, by 
giving exceptional energy and exceptional opportunity to the 
work of production in America, seem to allow (in homely phrase) 
of her making ducks and drakes of a large portion of what ought 
to be her accumulations, and yet, by virtue of the remainder 
of them, to astonish the world. 

1. Let me observe, first, that America produces an enormous 
mass of cotton, cereals, meat, oils, and other commodities, which 
are sold in the unsheltered market of the world at such prices as 
it will yield. The producers are fined for the benefit of the pro- 
tected interests, and receive nothing in return ; but they obtain for 
their country, as well as for the world, the whole advantage of a 
vast natural trade — that is to say, a trade in which production is 
carried on at a minimum cost in capital and labor as compared 
with what the rest of the world can do. 

2. America invites and obtains in a remarkable degree from 
all the world one of the great elements of production, without 
tax of any kind — namely, capital. 

3. While securing to the capitalist producer a monopoly in the 
protected trades, she allows all the world to do its best, by a free 
immigration, to prevent or qualify any corresponding monopoly 
in the class of workmen. 

4. She draws upon a bank of natural resources so vast that it 
easily bears those deductions of improvidence which simply pre- 
vent the results from being vaster still. 

• Let me now mention some at least among those elements of 
the unrivalled national strength of America which explain to us 
why she is not ruined by the huge waste of the protective system. 
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And first of these I place the immense extent and vastness of her 
territory, which make her not so much a country as in her- 
self a world, and not a very little world. She carries on the 
business of domestic exchanges on a scale such as mankind has 
never seen. Of all the staple products of human industry and 
care, how few are there which, in one or another of her countless 
regions, the soil, of America would refuse to yield. No other 
country has the same diversity, the same free choice of industrial 
pursuit, the same option to lay hold not on the good merely, but on 
the best. Historically, all international trade has had its broadest 
basis in the interchange between tropical or southern commodi- 
ties and those of the temperate or northern zone. And even 
this kind of exchange America possesses on a considerable scale 
within her own ample borders. 

Apart from this wide variety, I suppose there is no other coun- 
try of the whole earth in which, if we combine together the sur- 
face and that which is below the surface, Nature has been so 
bountiful to man. The mineral resources of our own Britannic Isle 
have, without question, principally contributed to its commercial 
preeminence. But when we match them with those of America, 
it is Lilliput against Brobdingnag. I believe that your coal-field, 
for example, is to ours nearly in the proportion of thirty-six to 
one. Now, this vast aggregate superiority of purely natural 
wealth is simply equivalent to the gift, say, of a queen in a game 
of chess, or to a start allowed in a race by one boy to another ; 
with this difference : that America could hold her own against all 
comers without the queen, and that, like her little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, she can, if she likes, run the race, and perhaps win it, upon 
equal terms. By protection she makes a bad move, which helps 
us to make fight, and ties a heavy clog upon her feet, so that the 
most timid among us need not now to greatly dread her com- 
petition in the international trade of the world. 

Again, the international position of America may, in a cer- 
tain light, be illustrated by comparing together the economical 
conditions under which coal has been produced in the different 
districts of this island. The royalty upon coal represents that 
surplus over and above estimated trading profit from a mine 
which the lessee can afford to pay the landlord. In England, 
generally, royalties have varied from about sixpence a ton to nine- 
pence in a few cases ; scarcely ever higher. But in Staffordshire, 
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owing to the existence of * remarkable coal-measure, called the ten- 
yard coal, and to the presence of ironstone abundantly interstrati- 
fied with the coal, the royalty has often amounted to no less than 
three shillings. This excess has a real analogy to the surplus 
bounty of Mother Earth in America. And when I see her abat- 
ing somewhat of her vast advantages through the trick of pro- 
tection, I am reminded of the curious fact that (as it happens) 
this unusual abundance of the mineral made the getting of it in 
Staffordshire singularly wasteful, and that fractions, and no 
small fractions, of the ten-yard coal are now irrecoverably buried 
in the earth, like the tribute which America has, and has, as it 
seems, contentedly, been paying to her protected interests. 

In most of the elements of cheapness, America wholly sur- 
passes us ; as, for example, in the natural, indefeasible advantages 
she enjoys through the vastness not only of the soils which pro- 
duce, but of the markets which consume, her productions. I have 
lately seen a penny periodical, published by Messrs. Harper, of 
New York, which far surpasses all that the enterprise and skill of 
our publishers have been able to produce. But all these plus quan- 
tities she works hard to convert into minuses through the devour- 
ing agency of protection. 

There are two other particulars which I have to notice before 
quitting this portion of the subject. Bach of them involves a 
compliment — the one to us, the other to yourselves. As there is 
an invidious element in all self-praise, I will get rid first of what 
touches us. It is this : Trade is, in one respect at least, like 
mercy. It cannot be carried on without conferring a double benefit. 
Again, trade cannot be increased without increasing this benefit, 
and increasing it (in the long run) on both sides alike. Freedom 
has enormously extended our trade with the countries of the 
world, and, above all others, with the United States. It follows 
that they have derived immense benefit, that their waste has been 
greatly repaired, their accumulations largely augmented, through 
British legislation. We have not on this ground any merit or any 
claims whatever. We legislated for our own advantage, and are sat- 
isfied with the benefit we have received. But it is a fact, and a fact 
of no small dimensions, which, in estimating the material develop- 
ment of America, cannot be lost sight of. 

My second point touches the circumstances of the national 
infancy and growth. It would be alike futile and unjust, in 
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pointing out the singular advantages over the outer world which 
nature has given to America, not to take notice of those ad- 
vantages which her people have earned or created for themselves. 
In no country, I suppose, has there been so careful a cultivation 
of the inventive faculty. And if America has surpassed in indus- 
trial discoveries the race from which her people sprang, we do 
not grudge her the honor or the gain. Americans are econo- 
mists in inventions and do not let them slip. For example, the 
reaping-machine of modern bimes, I believe, was invented in 
Forfarshire, but did not pass into any general use. Still-born 
there, it disappeared; but it was appreciated and established in 
America, and then came back among us as an importation from 
thence, and was at last appreciated and established here. The 
scarcity of labor has, in truth, supplied the great Kepublic with an 
essential element of severe and salutary discipline. 

The youth of America was, especially in New England, a 
youth not of luxury, but of difficulty. Nature dealt somewhat 
sternly with your ancestors ; and to their great advantage. They 
were reared in a mold of masculine character, and were made fit 
to encounter, and turn to account, all vicissitudes. As the coun- 
try opened, they were confronted everywhere with one great and 
crying want, the scarcity of labor. So they were put upon the 
application of their mental powers to labor-saving contrivances, 
and this want grew as fasb as, or faster than, it was supplied. 
Thus it has come about that a race endued with consummate 
ability for labor has also become the richest of all races in instru- 
ments for dispensing with labor. The provision of such instru- 
ments has become with you a standing tradition, and this to such a 
degree that you have taken your place as (probably) the most invent- 
ive nation in the world. It is thus obvious enough that a 
remarkable faculty and habit of invention, which goes direct to 
cheapness, helps to fill up that gap in your productive results 
which is created by the wastefulness of protection. The leakage 
in the national cistern is more than compensated by the efficiency 
of the pumps that supply it. 

America makes no scruple, then, to cheapen everything in 
which labor is concerned, and she gives the capitalist the com- 
mand of all inventions on the best terms she can contrive. Why ? 
Only because this is the road to national wealth. Therefore, she 
has no mercy upon labor, but displaces it right and left. Yet 
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when we come to the case where capital is most in question, she 
enables her ship-builders, her iron-masters, and her mill-owners 
to charge double or semi-double prices ; which, if her practice 
as to labor-saving be right, must be the road to national poverty. 
E converso, if she be right in shutting out foreign ships and goods 
to raise the receipts of the American capitalist, why does she not 
tax the reaping-machine and the American " devil "* to raise the 
receipts of the American laborer ? Not that I recommend such 
consistency. I rejoice in the anomalies and contradictions by 
virtue of which the applications of science everywhere abound 
through the States for the benefit of their populations, and with- 
out doubt, though more circuitously, of ours also, and of the world 
at large. 

I have still to notice one remaining point. It is this : I do 
not doubt that production is much cheapened in America by the 
absence of all kinds of class legislation except that which is termed 
protection ; an instance alike vicious and gigantic, but still an in- 
stance only. In our British legislation, the interest of the indi- 
vidual or the class still rather largely prevails against that of the 
public. In America, as I understand the matter, the public ob- 
tains full and equal justice. . I take for example the case of the 
railroads ; that vast creation, one of almost universal good to man- 
kind, now approaching to one-tenth or one-twelfth of our entire 
national possessions. It is believed that in unnecessary Parlia- 
mentary expenditure, and in abnormal prices paid for land, the 
railways of this country were taxed to between fifty and a hundred 
millions sterling beyond the natural cost of their creation. Thus 
does the spirit of protection, only shifting its form, still go raven- 
ing about amongst us. Nothing is so common here as to receive 
compensation ; and we get it not only for injuries, but for benefits. 
But while the great nation of the Union rightly rejoices in her 
freedom from our superstitions, why should she desire, create and 
worship new superstitions of her own ? 

VII. THE MORAL ASPECT OF THE SUBJECT. 

I am sorry to say that, although I have closed the economical 
argument, I have not yet done with the counts of my indictment 
against protection. I have, indeed, had to ask myself whether I 

* So called here on Its first introduction. I rather believe it has recently acquired 
some more euphonious name. 
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should be within my right in saying hard things, outside the do- 
main of political economy, about a system which has commended 
itself t5 the great American state and people, although those 
hard things are, in part at least, strictly consequent upon what 
has been said before. Indeed, the moral is so closely allied to 
the economical argument as to be intertwined with it rather 
than consequent upon it. Further, I believe the people of the 
United States to be a people who, like that race from which they 
are sprung, love plain speaking ; and I do not believe that to 
suppress opinions deliberately and conscientiously held would be 
the way to win your respect. 

I urge, then, that all protection is morally as well as econom- 
ically bad. This is a very different thing from saying that all 
Protectionists are bad. Many of them, without doubt, are good, 
nay, excellent, as were in this country many of the supporters of 
the Corn Law. It is of the tendencies of a system that I speak, 
which operate variously, upon most men unconsciously, upon 
some men not at all ; and surely that system cannot be good 
which makes an individual, or a set of individuals, live on the 
resources of the community and causes him relatively to diminish 
that store, which duty to his fellow-citizens and to their equal 
rights should teach him by his contributions to augment. The 
habit of mind thus engendered is not such as altogether befits a 
free country or harmonizes with an independent character. And 
the more the system of protection is discussed and contested, 
the more those whom it favors are driven to struggle for its 
maintenance, the farther they must insensibly deviate from the 
law of equal rights, and, perhaps, even from the tone of genuine 
personal independence. 

In speaking thus, we speak greatly from our own experience. 
I have personally lived through the varied phases of that experience, 
since we began that battle between monopoly and freedom which 
cost us about a quarter of a century of the nation's life. I have 
seen and known, and had the opportunity of comparing, the 
temper and frame of mind engendered first by our protectionism, 
which we now look back upon as servitude, and then by the com- 
mercial freedom and equality which we have enjoyed for the last 
thirty or forty years. The one tended to harden into positive 
selfishness ; the other has done much to foster a more liberal tone 
of mind. 
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The economical question which I have been endeavoring to 
discuss is a very large one. Nevertheless, it dwindles, in my view, 
when it is compared with the paramount question of the American 
future viewed at large. There opens before the thinking mind 
when this supreme question is propounded a vista so transcending 
all ordinary limitation as requires an almost preterhuman force and 
expansion of the mental eye in order to embrace it. Some things, and 
some weighty things, are clear so far as the future admits of clear- 
ness. There is a vision of territory, population, power, passing 
beyond all experience. The exhibition to mankind, for the first 
time in history, of free institutions on a gigantic scale, is momen- 
tous, and I have enough faith in freedom, enough distrust of all 
that is alien from freedom, to believe that it will work powerfully 
for good. But together with and behind these vast developments 
there will come a corresponding opportunity of social and moral in- 
fluence to be exercised over the rest of the world. And the question of 
questions for us, as trustees for our posterity, is, What will be the 
nature of this influence ? Will it make us, the children of the 
senior races, who will have to come under its action, better or 
worse ? Not what manner of producer, but what manner of man, 
is the American of the future to be ? 

I am, I trust, a lover of human advancement; but I know of 
no true progress except upon the old lines. Our race has not 
lived for nothing. Their pilgrimage through this deeply shadowed 
valley of life and death has not been all in vain. They have 
made accumulations on our behalf. I resent, and to the best of 
my power I would resist, every attempt to deprive us either in 
whole or in part of the benefit of those accumulations. The 
American love of freedom will, beyond all doubt, be to some ex- 
tent qualified, perhaps in some cases impaired, by the subtle in- 
fluence of gold, aggregated by many hands in vaster masses than 
have yet. been known. 

Aurum per medios ire satellites, 
Et perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 
Ictu f ulmineo. 

But, to rise higher still, how will the majestic figure, about to 
become the largest and most powerful on the stage of the world's 
history, make use of his power ? Will it be instinct with moral 
life in proportion to its material strength ! Will he uphold and 
propagate the Christian tradition with that surpassing energy 
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which marks him in all the ordinary pursuits of life ? "Will he 
maintain with a high hand an unfaltering reverence for that 
law of nature which is anterior to the Gospel, and supplies the 
standard to which it appeals, the very foundation on which it is 
built up ? Will he fully know, and fully act upon the knowledge, 
that both reverence and strictness are essential conditions of all 
high and desirable well-being ? And will he be a leader and 
teacher to us of the old world in rejecting and denouncing all 
the miserable degrading sophistries by which the arch-enemy, ever 
devising more and more subtle schemes against us, seeks at one 
stroke perhaps to lower us beneath the brutes, assuredly to 
cut us off from the hope and from the source of the final 
good ? One thing is certain : his temptations will multiply 
with his power; his responsibilities with his opportunities. 
"Will the seed be sown among the thorns ? "Will worldliness 
overrun the ground and blight its flowers and its fruit ? 
On the answers to these questions, and to such as these, it 
will depend whether this new revelation of power upon the 
earth is also to be a revelation of virtue ; whether it shall prove a 
blessing or a curse. May Heaven avert every darker omen, and 
grant that the latest and largest growth of the great Christian 
civilization shall also be the brightest and the best ! 

W. E. Gladstone. 

MR. BLAINE: 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone is the most dis- 
tinguished representative of the free-trade school of political 
economists. His addresses in Parliament on his celebrated bud- 
get, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1853, were declared 
by Lord John Eussell "to contain the ablest exposition of the 
true principles of finance ever delivered by an English states- 
man." His illustrious character, his great ability, and his finan- 
cial experience point to him as the leading defender of free 
trade applied to the industrial system of Great Britain. 

Mr. Gladstone apologizes for his apparent interference with 
our affairs. He may be assured that apology is superfluous. 
Americans of all classes hold him in honor : Free-Traders will re- 
joice in so eminent an advocate, and Protectionists, always the 
representatives of liberality and progress, will be glad to learn his 
opinions upon a question of such transcendent importance to the 
past, the present, and the future of the Republic. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the argument of Mr. 
Gladstone, as indeed of every English Free-Trader except John 
Stuart Mill, is the universality of application which he demands 
for his theory. In urging its adoption he makes no distinction 
between countries; he takes no account of geographical position 
— whether a nation be in the eastern or the western hemisphere, 
whether it be north or south of the equator ; he pays no heed to 
climate, or product, or degree of advancement ; none to topo- 
graphy — whether the country be as level as the delta of the Nile, 
or as mountainous as the Republic of Bolivia; none to pursuits 
and employments, whether in the agricultural, manufacturing, or 
commercial field ; none to the wealth or poverty of a people; 
none to population, whether it be crowded or sparse; none to 
area, whether it be as limited as a German principality or as 
extended as a continental Empire. Free trade he believes advan- 
tageous for England : therefore, without the allowance of any 
modifying condition, great or small, the English economist de- 
clares it to be advantageous for the United States, for Brazil, for 
Australia ; in short, for all countries with which England can 
Establish trade relations. It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for Mr. Gladstone to find any principle of administration or any 
measure of finance so exactly fitted to the varying needs of all 
countries as he assumes the policy of free trade to be. Surely it 
is not unfair to maintain that, deducing his results from observ- 
ation and experience in his own country, he may fall into error 
and fail to appreciate the financial workings of other countries 
geographically remote and of vastly greater area. 

The American Protectionist, let it not be discourteous to urge, 
is broader in his views than the English Free- Trader. No in- 
telligent Protectionist in the United States pretends that every 
country would alike realize advantage from the adoption of the 
protective system. Human government is not a machine, and 
even machines cannot be so perfectly adjusted as to work with 
equal effectiveness at all times and under all conditions. Great 
Britain and the United States certainly resemble one another in 
more ways than either can be said to resemble any other nation in 
the world ; yet, when we compare the two on the question at issue, 
the differences are so marked that we almost lose sight of the 
resemblance. One is an insular monarchy with class govern- 
ment ; the other u. continental republic vith popular govern- 
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ment. One has a large population to the square mile ; the 
other a small population to the square mile. One was old 
in a rich and complex civilization before the establishment of 
the other was even foreseen. One had become the wealthiest 
nation of the world while the other was yet in the toils and 
doubts of a frontier life and a primitive civilization. One had 
extensive manufactures for almost every field of human need, 
with the civilized world for its market, while the population of 
the other was still forced to divide its energies between the hard 
calling of the sea and the still harder calling of a rude and 
scantily-remunerative agriculture. 

The physical differences between the two countries are far 
more striking than the political and social differences. They are, 
indeed, almost incalculable. Great Britain is an island less than 
ninety thousand square miles in extent. It lies in the far north. 
Its southernmost point is nearly thirty degrees of latitude above 
the tropics. Its northernmost point is but nine degrees below the 
arctic circle. Within its area the exchange of natural products 
is necessarily limited. Its life depends upon its connection 
with other countries. Its prosperity rests upon its commerce 
with the world. On the other hand, a single State of the Union 
is nearly three times as large as Great Britain. Several other 
States are each quite equal to it in area. The whole Union is 
well-nigh forty times as large. Alaska excepted, the northern- 
most point of the Union is sixty miles south of the southernmost 
point of Great Britain, and the southernmost point of the Union 
is but little more than a hundred miles from the tropics. Its 
natural products are more varied, more numerous, and of more 
valuable character than those of all Europe. To quote one of 
Mr. Gladstone's phrases, we constitute " not so much a country 
in ourselves, as a world." He tells us that we carry on "the 
business of domestic exchanges on a scale such as mankind has 
never seen." Our foreign commerce, very large in itself, is only 
as one to twenty-five compared to our internal trade. And yet 
Mr. Gladstone thinks that a policy which is essential to an island 
in the northern ocean should be adopted as the policy of a coun- 
try which even to his own vision is " a world within itself." 

With these fundamental points of difference between the two 
countries, I assume that varied financial and industrial sys- 
tems, wrought by the experience of each, would be the nat- 
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ural and logical result. Hence I do not join issue with Mr. 
Gladstone on both of his propositions. He defends free 
trade in Great Britain. He assails protection in the United 
States. The first proposition I neither deny nor affirm. 
Were I to assume that protection is in all countries and 
under all circumstances the wisest policy, I should be guilty of 
an error similar to that which I think Mr. Gladstone commits. 
It might be difficult to prove that free trade is not the wisest 
financial policy for Great Britain. So far from guarding herself 
against material imported from other countries, her industrial 
system would wither and die if foreign products were withheld for 
even a brief period. She is in an especial degree dependent upon 
the products of other nations. Moreover, she does not feel bound 
to pay heed to the rate of wages which her labor may receive. 
That, like the fabrics which her labor creates, must take its chance 
in the markets of the world. 

On many points and in many respects it was far different with 
Great Britian a hundred years ago. She did not then feel as- 
sured that she could bear the competition of Continental nations. 
She was, therefore, aggressively, even cruelly, protective. She 
manufactured for herself and for her net- work of colonies reaching 
around the globe. Into those colonies no other nation could carry 
anything. There was no scale of duty upon which other nations 
could enter a colonial port. What the colonies needed outside of 
British products could be furnished to them only in British ships. 
This was not protection ! It was prohibition, absolute and re- 
morseless, and it was continued even to the day when Mr. Glad- 
stone entered upon his long and splendla career in Parliament. It 
was not broken, though in some respects it was relaxed, until in 
the fulness of time British energy had carried the wealth and the 
skill of the kingdom to the point where no competition could be 
feared. 

During the last thirty years of her protective system, and 
especially during the twenty years from 1826 to 1846, Great 
Britain increased her material wealth beyond all precedent in the 
commercial history of the world. Her development of steam power 
gave to every British workman the arms of Briareus, and the in- 
ventive power of her mechanicians increased the amount, the variety, 
and the value of her fabrics beyond all anticipation. Every year of 
that period witnessed the addition of millions upon millions of 
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sterling to the reserve capital of the kingdom ; every year wit- 
nessed a great addition to the effective machinery whose aggregate 
power was already the wonder of the world. The onward march 
of her manufacturing industries, the steady and rapid develop- 
ment of her mercantile marine, absorbed the matchless enterprise 
and energy of the kingdom. Finally, with a vast capital accu- 
mulated, with a low rate of interest established, and, with a 
manufacturing power unequalled, the British merchants were 
ready to underbid all rivals in seeking for the trade of the world. 

At that moment Great Britain had reason to feel supremely 
content. She found under her own flag, on the shores of every 
ocean, a host of consumers whom no man might number. She 
had Canada, Australia, and India with open ports and free mar- 
kets for all her fabrics ; and, more than all these combined, she 
found the United States suddenly and seriously lowering her tariff 
and effectively abolishing protection at the very moment Eng- 
land was declaring for free trade. The traffic of the world 
seemed prospectively in her control. Could this condition 
of trade have continued, no estimate of the growth of England's 
wealth would be possible. Practically it would have had no limit. 
Could she have retained her control of the markets of the United 
States as she held it for the four years preceding the outbreak of 
the Civil War, the American people would have grown commer- 
cially dependent upon her in a greater degree than is Canada or 
Australia to-day. 

But England was dealing with an intelligence equal to her 
own. The American people had, by repeated experience, learned 
that the periods of depression in home manufactures were those 
in which England most prospered in her commercial relations 
with the United States, and that these periods of depression 
had, with a single exception, easily explained, followed the 
enactment by Congress of a free-trade tariff,* as certainly as effect 
follows cause. One of the most suggestive experiments of that 
kind had its origin in the tariff to which I have just referred, passed 
in 1846 in apparent harmony with England's newly-declared finan- 
cial policy. At that moment a Southern President (Mr, Polk) and a 
Southern Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Bobert J. Walker) were 

* The phrase "free-trade taiiff " involves a contradiction of terms. It is used to 
designate that form of duty which is levied with no intention to protect domestic 
manufactures. 
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far more interested in expanding the area of slave territory than 
in advancing home manufactures, and were especially eager to 
make commercial exchanges with Europe on the somewhat dif- 
ficult basis of cotton at high prices and returning fabrics at low 
prices. 

Under ordinary circumstances the free-trade tariff of 1846 
would have promptly fallen under popular reprobation and been 
doomed to speedy repeal. But it had a singular history and for 
a time was generally acquiesced in, even attaining in many sec- 
tions a 'certain degree of popularity. Never did any other tariff 
meet with so many and so great aids of an adventitious char- 
acter to sustain it as did this enactment of 1846. Our war with 
Mexico began just as the duties were lowered, and the consequence 
was the disbursement of more than one hundred millions of dol- 
lars in a way that reached all localities and favorably affected all 
interests. This was a great sum of money for that period, and for 
the years 1846, 1847, and 1848 it considerably more than doubled 
the ordinary outlay of the government. In the middle of this 
period the Irish famine occurred and called for an immense ex- 
port of breadstuffs at high prices. The discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, the succeeding year, flushed the channels of business as 
never before, by rapidly enlarging the circulation of coin in all 
parts of the country. Before this outpouring of gold had ceased, 
the three great nations of Europe, as precedence was reckoned at 
that time, — England, France, and Russia, — entered upon the 
Crimean War. The export of manufactures from England and 
France was checked ; the breadstuffs of Russia were blockaded 
and could not reach the markets of the world. An extraordinary 
stimulus was thus given to all forms of trade in the United States. 
For ten years — 1846 to 1856 — these adventitious aids came in 
regular succession and exerted their powerful influence upon the 
prosperity of the country. 

The withdrawal or termination of these influences, by a treaty 
of peace in Europe and by the surcease of gold from California, 
placed the tariff of 1846 where a real test of its merits or its de- 
merits could be made. It was everywhere asked with apprehen- 
sion and anxiety, Will this free-trade tariff now develop and sus- 
tain the business of the country as firmly and securely as it has 
been developed and sustained by protection ? The answer was 
made in the ensuing year by a widespread financial panic, which 
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involved the ruin of thousands, including proportionately as 
many in the South as in the Horth, leaving the country dis- 
ordered and distressed in all the avenues of trade. The disas- 
trous results of this tariff upon the permanent industries of the 
country are described in President Buchanan's well-remembered 
message, communicated to Congress after the panic : " With un- 
surpassed plenty in all the elements of national wealth, our 
manufacturers have suspended, our public works are retarded, our 
private enterprises of different kinds are abandoned, and thou- 
sands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment and 
reduced to want." This testimony as to the result of a free-trade 
tariff is all the more forcible from the fact that Mr. Buchanan, 
as a member of President Polk's Cabinet, had consented to the 
abandonment of protection, which in his earlier career he had 
earnestly supported. 

If these disasters of 1857, flowing from the free-trade tariff, 
could have been regarded as exceptional, if they had been without 
parallel or precedent, they might not have had so deadly a signifi- 
cance. But the American people had twice before passed through 
a similar experience. On the eve of the War of 1812, Congress 
guarded the national strength by enacting a highly protective 
tariff. By its own terms this tariff must end with the war. When 
the new tariff was to be formed, a popular cry arose against 
" war duties," though the country had prospered under them 
despite the exhausting effect of the struggle with Great Britain. 
But the prayer of the people was answered, and the war duties 
were dropped from the tariff of 1816. The business of the country 
was speedily prostrated. The people were soon reduced to as great 
distress as in that melancholy period between the close of the 
Revolutionary War and the organization of the National Govern- 
ment — 1783 to 1789. Colonel Benton's, vivid description of the 
period of depression following the reduction of duties comprises 
in a few lines a whole chapter of the history of free trade in the 
United States : 

" No price for property; no sales except those of the sheriff and the marshal; no pur- 
chasers at execution-sales except the creditor or some hoarder of money; no employ- 
ment for industry; no demand for labor; no sale for the products of the farm; no 
sound of the hammer except that of the auctioneer knocking down property. Dis- 
tress was the universal cry of the people; relief the universal demand." 

Relief came at last with the enactment of the protective tariff 
of 1824, to the support of which leading men of both parties pa- 
VOL. CL.— NO. 398. 3 
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triotically united for the common good. That act, supplemented 
by the act of 1828, brought genuine prosperity to the country. 
The credit of passing the two protective acts was not due to 
one party alone. It was the work of the great men of both 
parties. Mr. Clay and General Jackson, Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Van Buren, General William Henry Harrison and Eichard 
M. Johnson, Silas Wright and Louis McLane, voted for one or the 
other of these acts, and several of them voted for both. The 
coSperation of these eminent men is a great historic tribute to the 
necessity and value of protection. Plenty and prosperity followed, 
as if by magic, the legislation to which they gave their support. 
We have their concurrent testimony that the seven years pre- 
ceding the enactment of the protective tariff of 1824 were the 
most discouraging which the young Republic in its brief life had 
encountered, and that the seven years which followed its enact- 
ment were beyond precedent the most prosperous and happy. 

Sectional jealousy and partisan zeal could not endure the 
great development of manufactures in the North and East which 
followed the apparently firm establishment of the protective pol- 
icy. The free-trade leaders of the South believed — at least 
they persuaded others to believe — that the manufacturing 
States were prospering at the expense of the planting States. 
Under the lead of Calhoun, South Carolina rebelled, and Presi- 
dent Jackson, who had so strikingly shown his faith in the 
policy of protection, was not able to resist the excitement and 
resentment which the Free-Traders had created in the Cotton 
States. He stood between hostile policies, represented by his 
two bitterest personal enemies — Clay for protection ; Calheun for 
free trade. To support Clay would ruin Jackson politically in 
the South. He could not sustain Calhoun, for, aside from his 
opposition to free trade, he had cause for hating him personally. 
He believed, moreover, that Calhoun was at heart untrue to the 
Union, and to the Union Jackson was as devoted as Clay. Out 
of this strange complieation came, not unnaturally, the sacrifice 
of the protective tariff of 1824-28 and the substitution of the com- 
promise tariff of 1833, which established an ad-valorem duty 
of 20 per cent, on all imports, and reduced the excess over that 
by a 10 per cent, annual sliding scale for the ensuing ten years. 
Like all compromises, it gave complete satisfaction to neither party, 
but it was received with general acquiescence from the belief that 
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it was the best practicable solution of the impending difficulties. 
The impending difficulties were two. One was the portentous 
movement which involved the possibility of dissolving the Union. 
The other was the demand for a free-trade tariff as the only meas- 
ure that could appease the Southern Nullifiers. Disunion and 
free trade from that time became associated in the public mind — 
a source of apprehension in the North, a source of political power 
in the South. Calhoun was the master-spirit who had given the 
original impulse both to disunion and free trade. Each in turn 
strengthened the other in the South and both perished together 
in the War of the Rebellion. 

For a time satisfaction was felt with the tariff adjustment of 
1833, because it was regarded as at least a temporary reconcilia- 
tion between two sections of the Union. Before the sliding scale 
was ruinously advanced, there was great stimulus to manufact- 
uring and to trade, which finally assumed the form of dangerous 
speculation. The years 1834, 1835, and 1836 were distinguished 
for all manner of business hazard, and before the fourth year 
opened, the 30-per cent, reduction (three years of 10 per cent, 
each) on the scale of duties was beginning to influence trade un- 
favorably. The apprehension of evil soon became general, public 
confidence was shaken, the panic of 1837 ensued, and business 
reversals were rapid, general, and devastating. 

The trouble increased through 1838, 1839, and 1840, and the 
party in power, held responsible for the financial disasters, fell 
under popular condemnation. Mr. Van Buren was defeated, and 
the elder General Harrison was elevated to the Presidency by an 
exceptionally large majority of the electoral votes. There was no 
relief to the people until the protective tariff of 1842 was enacted; 
and then the beneficent experience of 1824 was repeated on even a 
more extensive scale. Prosperity, wide and general, was at once 
restored. But the reinstatement of the Democratic party to power, 
two years later, by the election of Mr. Polk to the Presidency, fol- 
lowed by a perverse violation of public pledges on the part of 
men in important places of administration, led to the repeal of 
the protective act and the substitution of the tariff of 1846, to 
which I have already adverted, and whose effects upon the country 
I have briefly outlined. 

Measuring, therefore, from 1812, when a protective tariff 
was enacted to give strength and stability to the government in 
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the approaching war with Great Britain, to 1861, when a protect- 
ive tariff was enacted to give strength and stability to the govern- 
ment in the impending revolt of the Southern States, we have 
fifty years of suggestive experience in the history of the Republic. 
During this long period free-trade tariffs were thrice followed by 
industrial stagnation, by financial embarrassment, by distress 
among all classes dependent for subsistence upon their own labor. 
Thrice were these burdens removed by the enactment of a 
protective tariff. Thrice the protective tariff promptly led to 
industrial activity, to financial ease, to prosperity among the 
people. And this happy condition lasted in each case, with no 
diminution of its beneficent influence, until illegitimate political 
combinations, having their origin in personal and sectional aims, 
precipitated another era of free trade. A perfectly impartial man, 
unswerved by the excitement which this question engenders in pop- 
ular discussion, might safely be asked if the half -century's experi- 
ence, with its three trials of both systems, did not establish the 
wisdom of protection in the United States. If the inductive 
method of reasoning may be trusted, we certainly have a logical 
basis of conclusion in the facts here detailed. 

And by what other mode of reasoning can we safely proceed in 
this field of controversy? The great method of Bacon was by 
" rigid and pure observation, aided by experiment and fructified 
by induction." Let us investigate " from effects to causes, and 
not from causes to effects." Surely it is by a long series of experi- 
ments, and by that test only, that any country can establish an 
industrial system that will best aid in developing its hidden wealth 
and establishing its permanent prosperity. And each country 
must act intelligently for itself. Questions of trade can no more 
be regulated by an exact science than crops can be produced with 
accurate forecast The unknown quantities are so many that a 
problem in trade or agriculture can never have an absolute answer 
in advance. But Mr. Gladstone, with an apparent confidence in 
results as unshaken as though he were dealing with the science of 
numbers, proceeds to demonstrate the advantage of free trade. 
He is positively certain in advance of the answer which experi- 
ment will give, and the inference is that nothing is to be gained 
by awaiting the experiment. Mr. Gladstone may argue for Great 
Britain as he will, but for the United States we must insist on 
being guided by facts, and not by theories ; we must insist on ad- 
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hering to the teachings of experiments which " have been car- 
ried forward by careful generalization to well-grounded conclu- 
sions." 

As an offset to the charge that free-trade tariffs have always 
ended in panics and long periods of financial distress, the 
advocates of free trade point to the fact that a financial 
panic of great severity fell upon the country in 1873, when the 
protective tariff of 1861 was in full force, and that, therefore, 
panic and distress follow periods of protection as well as periods 
of free trade. It is true that a financial panic occurred in 1873, 
and its existence would blunt the force of my argument if there 
were not an imperatively truthful way of accounting for it as 
a distinct result from entirely distinct causes. The panic of 
1873 was widely different in its true origin from those which 
I have been exposing. The Civil War, which closed in 1865, had 
sacrificed on both sides a vast amount of property. Eeckoning 
the money directly expended, the value of property destroyed, and 
the production arrested and prevented, the total is estimated to 
be nine thousand millions of dollars. The producers of the coun- 
try had been seriously diminished in number. A half-million 
men had been killed. A million more had been disabled in various 
degrees. Help was needed in the honorable form of pensions, and 
the aggregate required for this purpose exceeded all anticipation 
and has annually absorbed an immense proportion of the national 
income. The public debt that must be funded reached nearly 
three thousand millions, demanding at the beginning more than 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars for annual interest. 
A great proportion of the debt, when funding was complete, was 
held in Europe, calling for an enormous export of gold, or its equiv- 
alent, to meet the interest. 

Beside these burdens upon the people, the country was on 
a basis of paper money, and all gold payments added a heavy 
premium to the weight of the obligation. The situation was 
without parallel. The speculative mania which always accom- 
panies war had swollen private obligations to a perilous extent, 
and the important question arose of restoring coin payment. On 
the one hand, it was contended that to enforce the measure 
would create a panic by the shrinkage of prices which would 
follow ; and on the other hand, it was urged with equal zeal that 
to postpone it longer would increase the general distrust among 
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the people as to the real condition of the country, and thus add 
to the severity of the panic if one should be precipitated. 

Notwithstanding the evil prophecies on both sides, the panic 
did not come until eight and a half years after the firing of the 
last gun in the Civil War. Nor did it come until after two great 
calamities in the years immediately preceding had caused the ex- 
penditure of more than two hundred millions of dollars, suddenly 
withdrawn from the ordinary channels of business. The rapid 
and extensive rebuilding in Chicago and Boston after the destruct- 
ive fires of 1871 and 1872 had a closer connection with the panic 
of 1873 than is commonly thought. Still further, the six-years' 
depression, from 1873 to 1879, involved individual suffering rather 
than general distress. The country as a whole never advanced in 
wealth more rapidly than during that period. The enth'e ex- 
perience strengthened the belief that the war for the Union could 
not have been maintained upon a free-trade basis, and that the 
panic of 1873 only proved the strength of the safeguard which 
protection supplies to a people surrounded by such multiform 
embarrassments as were the people of the United States during 
the few years immediately following the war. And, strongest of 
all points, the financial distress was relieved and prosperity re- 
stored under protection, whereas the ruinous effects of panics 
under free trade have never been removed except by a resort to 
protection. 

Does Mr. Gladstone maintain that I am confusing post hoe 
with propter hoe in these statements ? He must show, then, that 
the United States during the war could have collected a great 
internal revenue on domestic manufactures and products, when 
under the system of free trade similar fabrics would daily have 
reached New York from Europe to be sold at prices far below what 
the American manufacturer, with the heavy excise then levied, 
could afford to set upon his goods. And if the government could 
collect little from the customs under free trade, and nothing from 
internal products, whence could have been derived the taxes to 
provide for the payment of interest on public loans, and what 
would have become of the public credit ? Moreover, with free 
trade, which Mr. Gladstone holds to be always and under all 
circumstances wiser than protection, we should have been com- 
pelled to pay gold coin for European fabrics, while at home and 
during the tremendous strain of the war legal-tender paper was 
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the universal currency. In other words, when the life of the 
country depended upon the government's ability to make its own 
notes perform the function of money, the Free-Traders' policy 
would have demanded daily gold for daily bread. 

The Free-Trader cannot offset the force of the argument 
by claiming that the laws regulating revenue and trade are, 
like municipal laws, silent during the shock of arms ; because 
the five closing years — indeed almost six years — of the decade in 
which the Rebellion occurred were passed in peace, and during 
those years the ravages of war were in large degree repaired and 
new wealth rapidly acquired. But I shall not give to Mr. Glad- 
stone or to the American Free- Trader the advantage of seeming 
to rest the defence of protection upon its marvellous value during 
the exhaustive period of war. Viewing the country from 1861 
to 1889, — full twenty-eight years — the longest undisturbed period 
in which either protection or free trade has been tried in this 
country, — I ask Mr. Gladstone if a parallel can be found to the 
material advancement of the United States. 

Mr. Gladstone admits the wonderful increase of wealth ac- 
quired under a protective tariff, but he avers that the results 
would have been larger under free trade. That, of course, is 
a speculative opinion, and is entitled to respect according to the 
knowledge and experience of the man who utters it. Every 
statement of Mr. Gladstone carries weight, but in this case his 
opinion runs directly counter to the fifty years of financial experi- 
ence through which this country has passed with alternate trials 
of the two systems. Moreover, it is fair to say that Mr. Glad- 
stone does not in this utterance represent European judgment. 
He speaks only for the free trade party of Great Britain and 
their followers on this side of the ocean. The most eminent 
statesman on the continent of Europe holds opinions on this sub- 
ject directly the reverse of those held by the most eminent states- 
man of Great Britain. We feel assured in America that so far 
as the question of protection may be affected, either favorably or 
adversely, by the weight of individual judgment, we may safely 
leave Mr. Gladstone to be answered by Prince Bismarck. 

But better than the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, better than 
the opinion of Prince Bismarck, are the simple facts of the case, 
of open record in both countries. A hrief rehearsal of these 
facts, with the pertinent comparison which they suggest, will' 
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give the best answer to Mr. Gladstone's assumption that the 
United States would have made more rapid progress under a sys- 
tem of free trade. I take the official figures of the census in 
the United States, and for the United Kingdom I quote from Mr. 
Giffen, who is commended by Mr. Gladstone as the best authority 
in England : 

— In 1860 the population of the United States was in round 
numbers 31,000,000. At the same time the population of 
the United Kingdom was in round numbers 29,000,000. The 
wealth of the United States at that time was fourteen 
thousand millions of dollars ; the wealth of the United 
Kingdom was twenty-nine thousand millions of dollars. The 
United Kingdom had, therefore, nearly the same population, 
but more than double the wealth of the United States, with 
machinery for manufacturing four-fold greater than that of 
the United States. At the end of twenty years (1880), it ap- 
peared that the United States had added nearly thirty thou- 
sand millions of dollars to her wealth, while the United 
Kingdom had added nearly fifteen thousand millions, or 
about one-half. 
— During this period of twenty years the United States had 
incurred the enormous loss of nine thousand millions of dol- 
lars by internal war, while the United Kingdom was at 
peace, enjoyed exceptional prosperity, and made a far greater 
gain than in any other twenty years of her history — a gain 
which during four years was in large part due to the calamity 
that had fallen upon the United States. The United King- 
dom had added six millions to her population during the 
period of twenty years, while the addition to the United 
States exceeded eighteen millions. 
— By the compound ratio of population and wealth in each 
country, even without making allowance for the great loss 
incurred by the Civil War, it is plainly shown by the statistics 
here presented that the degree of progress in the United 
States under protection far exceeded that of the United 
Kingdom under free trade for the period named. In 1860 
the average wealth, per capita, of the United Kingdom was 
$1,000, while in the United States it was but $450. In 1880 
the United Kingdom had increased her per-capita wealth to 
$1,230, while the United States had increased her per-capita 
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wealth to $870. The United Kingdom had in twenty yeara 
increased her per-capita wealth 23 per cent., while the United 
States had increased her per-capita wealth more than 93 per 
cent. If allowance should be made for war losses, the ratio of 
gain in the United States would far exceed 100 per cent. Upon 
these results, what ground has Mr. Gladstone for his assertion ? 
With great confidence, Mr. Gladstone proposes to carry the 
war for free trade into the enemy's country. Perhaps the 
enemy, who are only modest Protectionists, may embarrass the 
march of his logic with a few pertinent questions, or at least abate 
the rate of speed which he proposes for his triumphant movement. 
I shall not give counter-theories. I shall only cite established 
facts, and allow the facts to establish their own theories : 
— 1. John Edgar Thompson, late president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, purchased one hundred tons of steel rails 
in 1862 at a price (freight paid to New York; duty of 45 per 
cent, unpaid) of 1103.44 gold coin, (By way of illustrating 
Mr. Gladstone's claim to superior quality of manufactures 
under free trade, the railroad company states that many 
of the rails broke during the first winter's trial. ) In 1864 
English rails had fallen to $88 per ton in New York, the 
freight paid and the duty unpaid. English manufacturers 
held the market for the ensuing six years, though the sales 
at the high prices were limited. In 1870 Congress laid a spe- 
cific duty of $28 per ton on steel rails. From that time the 
home market has been held by our own manufacturers, with a 
steady annual fall in price, as the facilities of production in- 
creased, until the past summer and autumn, when steel rails 
were selling in Pittsburg, Chicago, and London at sub- 
stantially the same prices. Does any Free-Trader on either 
side of the ocean honestly believe that American rails could 
ever have been furnished as cheaply as English rails, except 
by the sturdy competition which the highly protective duty 
of 1870 enabled the American manufacturers to maintain 
against the foreign manufacturers in the first place, and 
among American manufacturers themselves in the second 
place ? It is not asserted that during the nineteen years since 
the heavy duty was first established (except during the past 
few months) American rails have been as cheap in America 
as English rails have been in England, but it is asserted with 
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perfect confidence that, steadily and invariably, American 
railroad companies have bought cheaper rails at home than 
they would have been able to buy in England if the protec- 
tive duty had not stimulated the manufacture of steel rails ■ 
in the United States, and if the resulting competition had 
not directly operated upon the English market.* 

— 2. English steel for locomotive tires imported in 1865, duty paid, 
was thirty-four cents per pound in gold. The American com- 
petition, under a heavy protective duty, had by 1872 reduced 
the price to thirteen cents per pound, duty paid. At the 
present time (1889) American steel for locomotive tires, of 
as good quality as the English steel formerly imported, is 
furnished at four and three-quarter cents per pound and 
delivered free of cost at the point where the locomotives are 
manufactured. The lowering of price was not a voluntary 
act on the part of the English manufacturer. It was the 
direct result of American competition under a protective duty 
— a competition that could not have been successfully inaug- 
urated under free trade. 

— 3. In the year 1860, the last under a free-trade policy, the 
population of thirty-one millions in the United States bought 
carpets to the amount of twelve millions of dollars. Nearly 
half of the total amount was imported. In 1888, with a 
population estimated at sixty-three millions, the aggregate 
amount paid for carpets was nearly sixty millions of dollars, 
and of this large sum less than one million was paid for 



*In 1870 only 30.000 tons of steel rail 
were manufactured in the United States. 
But the product under the increased duty 
of that year rapidly increased. The rela- 
tive number of tons produced in England 
and the United States for a period of 
twelve years is shown as follows : 

England. United States. 

1877 508,400 385,865 

1878 622,390 491.427 

1879 520,231 610,682 

1880 732,910 852,196 

1881 1,023,740 1,187,770 

1882 1.235.785 1,284,067 

1883 1,097.174 1,148,709 

1884.. 784,968 996,983 

1885 706,583 959,471 

1886 730,343 1,574,703 

1887 1,021,847 2,101,904 

1888 979,083 1,386,277 



For the same period, 1877-1888 inclusive, 
the following table will show the number 
of tons of steel ingots produced in the two 
countries respectively : 



England. 

1877 750,006 

1878 807,527 

1879. 834,511 

1880 1,044,382 

1881 1,441,719 

1882 1.673,619 

1883 1,553,380 

1884 1,299,676 

1885 1,304,127 

1886 1,570,520 

1887 2.089,403 

1888 2,032,794 



United States. 

500,524 

6f3,773 

829,439 

1,074,262 

1,374,247 

1,514.687 

1,477,345 

1,375,531 

1,519,430 

2,269,190 

2,936,033 

2,511,161 



Total in 12 years, 9,963,454 12,980,054 I Total in 12 years, 16,401,688 18,035 622 
Under the protective duty of 1870 the United States soon manufactured annually 
a much larger quantity of steel than Great Britain, and reduced the price from $100 
per ton in gold to less than $35 per ton in gold. 
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foreign, carpets and about half a million for Oriental rugs. 
Does any Free-Trader in England believe that the United 
States, without a protective tariff, could have attained such 
control of its own carpet manufacture and trade ? It will 
not be unnoticed, in this connection, that under a protective 
tariff, the population, by reason of better wages, was enabled 
to buy a far greater proportion of carpets than under free 
trade. Nor must it escape observation that carpets are now 
furnished to the American buyer under a protective tariff 
much cheaper than when a non-protective tariff allowed 
Europe to send so large a proportion of the total amount used 
in the United States. 
These illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied. In wool- 
lens, in cottons, in leather fabrics ; in glass, in products of lead, 
of brass, of copper; indeed, in the whole round of manufactures, it 
will be found that protection has brought down the price from the 
rate charged by the importers before protection had built up the 
competing manufacture in America. For many articles we pay 
less than is paid in Europe. If we pay higher for other things 
than is paid across the sea to-day, figures plainly indicate that we 
pay less than we should have been compelled to pay if the protect- 
ive system had not been adopted; and I beg Mr. Gladstone's atten- 
tion to the fact that the American people have much more where- 
with to pay than they ever had or could have under free trade.* 

* In spite of these facts. President Cleveland made the following statements, 
which I quote from his free-trade message to Congress in December, 1887: 

"Our present tariff laws, as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to con- 
sumers of all articles Imported and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for 
such duties. Thus the amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who pur- 
chase for use these imported articles. Many of these things, however, are raised or 
manufactured in our own country, and the duties now levied upon foreign goods 
and products are called protection to these home manufactures, because they ren 
der it possible for those of our people who are manufacturers to make these taxed 
articles and sell them for a price equal to that demanded for the imported goods 
that have paid customs duty. So it happens that, while comparatively a few use the 
imported articles, millions of our people, who never use and never saw any of the 
foreign products, purchase and use things of the same kind made in this country, 
and pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to the 
imported articles." 

I recall this quotation primarily for two reasons : First, Mr. Cleveland stands 
without a rival at the head of the free-trade party in the United States, and it is in- 
structive to see how exactly he adopts the line of argument used by the English Free- 
Trader. Second, It is a valuable admission from the head of the free-trade party 
when he affirms that " comparatively a few of our people use imported articles," 
and that there are " millions of our people who never use and never saw any of 
the foreign products." In what words could the complete suocess of the protective 
policy in the United States be more fitly expressed ? 

But when Mr. Cleveland asserted that our people pay for our domestic fabrics 
* nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to the imported 
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Mr. Gladstone boldly contends that " keeping capital at home 
by protection is dear production, and is a delusion from top to 
bottom." I take direct issue with him on that proposition. Be- 
tween 1870 and the present time considerably more than one hun- 
dred thousand miles of railroad have been built in the United 
States. The steel rail and other metal connected therewith in- 
volved so vast a sum of money that it could not have been raised 
to send out of the country in gold coin. The total cost could not 
have been less than five hundred millions of dollars. We had a 
large interest to pay abroad on the public debt, and for nine years 
after 1870 gold was at a premium in the United States. During 
those years nearly forty thousand miles of railway were constructed, 
and to import English rail and pay for it with gold bought at a 
large premium would have been impossible. A very large propor- 
tion of the railway enterprises would of necessity have been 
abandoned if the export of gold to pay for the rails had been the 

articles," he evidently spoke without investigating facts, and accepted as true one of 
those fallacious statements which have been used in the interest of foreign import- 
ers to deceive the people. Mr. Cleveland's argument would have been strengthened 
if he had given a few examples— nay, if he had given one example— to sustain his 
charge. As he omitted all illustrations of his position, I venture to select a few 
which apparently establish the exact reverse of Mr. Cleveland's statement: 
—India rubber goods are protected by a duty of 25 per cent. ; but, instead of those 
goods being 25 per cent, higher in price than the foreign goods, they are, in fact, 
cheaper. They undersell the English article in Canada and successfully com- 
pete with Canada's goods, which are protected by a duty of 20 per cent. 
—Patent leather is subject to a duty of 20 per cent. ; but patent leather is not, there, 
fore, 20 per cent, higher in the United States than elsewhere. On the contrary, 
it is cheaper. Five years ago the city government of London advertised for bids 
for a large amount of patent leather to be used in connection with the uniforms 
of the police. There were bids from several countries, but the lowest bid was 
offered by a manufacturer of Newark, N. 3. He secured the contract, and fur- 
nished the goods at a fair profit. 

— Steel rails are selling in London for seven pounds sterling per ton. The duty is 

$15 per ton. The price, therefore, in the United States ought to be, according to 
Mr. Cleveland's doctrine, $50 per ton. But in fact the price is but $35 per ton, 
and during the last summer and autumn was as low as $25 per ton, and large 
sales were made at $30 per ton. 

— Boots and shoes are subject to 30 per cent. duty. According to Mr. Cleveland, 

they should be 30 per cent, higher than the foreign article. As a matter of fact, 
they are cheaper. American boots and shoes hold the Canadian market against 
the European manufacture. 

Examples of this kind could be shown on almost the whole tariff list where an 
American manufacture is firmly established. In fact, the whole history of protec- 
tion has vindicated what Alexander Hamilton said of it when he was at the head of 
the Treasury : " The internal competition which takes place soon does away with 
everything like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price of the article to the 
minimum of a reasonable profit on the capital employed. This accords with the 
reason of the thing and with experience." Mr. Hamilton thus effectually answers 
both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cleveland. 
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condition precedent to their construction. But the manufacture 
of steel rails at home gave an immense stimulus to business. Tens 
of thousands of men were paid good wages, and great investments 
and great enrichments followed the line of the new road and 
opened to the American people large fields for enterprise not 
theretofore accessible. 

I might ask Mr. Gladstone what he would have done with the 
labor of the thousands of men engaged in manufacturing rail, if 
it had been judged practicable to buy the rail in England ? 
Fortunately he has given his answer in advance of the question, 
for he tells us that " in America we produce more cloth and 
more iron at high prices, instead of more cereals and more cotton 
at low prices." The grain-growers of the West and the cotton- 
growers of the South will observe that Mr. Gladstone holds out 
to them a cheerful prespect ! They "should produce more 
cereals and more cotton at low prices " ! Mr. Gladstone sees that 
the protective system steadily tends to keep up the price of 
" cereals and cotton," and he asks that manufactures of "cloth 
and iron " be abandoned, so that we may raise " more cereals and 
more cotton at low prices." Mr. Gladstone evidently considers 
the present prices of cereals and cotton as " high prices." 

Protectionists owe many thanks to Mr. Gladstone for his out- 
spoken mode of dealing with this question of free trade. He 
gives us his conclusions without qualification and without dis- 
guise. The American Free-Trader is not so sincere. He is ever 
presenting half-truths and holding back the other half, thus 
creating false impressions and leading to false conclusions. But 
Mr. Gladstone is entirely frank. He tells the laborers on pro- 
tected articles that they would be better engaged in " raising 
more cereals and more cotton at low prices." Where does Mr. 
'Gladstone suggest a market for the additional grain and cotton to 
be raised by American mechanics becoming farmers and increasing 
the production of those great staples ? The foreign market is 
filled with a competing grain-supply to such a degree that already 
the price of wheat is unduly lowered to the Western farmer. The 
farmer needs a still larger home consumption of his grain, while 
Mr. Gladstone thinks he needs a still larger home production. 
The legitimate involvement of Mr. Gladstone's argument is that all 
mechanical and manufacturing enterprises in America producing 
articles of higher price than the same produced in Europe should 
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be abandoned, and the laborers so engaged should be turned to 
the production of "more cereals and more cotton at low prices " ! 
The Western farmer's instinct is wiser than Mr. Gladstone's phil- 
osophy. The farmer knows that the larger the home market 
the better are his prices, and that as the home market is narrowed 
his prices fall. 

Mr. Gladstone's pregnant suggestion really exhibits the thought 
that lies deep in the British mind : that the mechanic arts and 
the manufacturing processes should be left to Great Britain and 
the production of raw material should be left to America. It is 
the old colonial idea of the last century, when the establishment 
of manufactures on this side of the ocean was regarded with great 
jealousy by British statesmen and British merchants. Some 
years before the Revolutionary struggle began, Parliament had 
declared that " the erecting of manufactories in the colonies 
tends to lessen their dependence on Great Britain." A few years . 
later the British Board of Trade reported to Parliament that 
" manufactures in the American colonies interfere with profits 
made by British merchants." The same body petitioned Parlia- 
ment that " some measures should be provided to prevent the 
manufacturing of woollen and linen goods in the colonies." 
Finally Parliament declared that " colonial manufacturing was 
prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of Great Britain." 
These outrageous sentiments (the colonists characterized them 
much more severely) were cherished in the time of the glorious 
Georges, in the era of Walpole and the elder Pitt. 

I do not mean to imply that Mr. Gladstone's words carry with 
them an approval, even retrospectively, of this course toward the 
colonies, but there is a remarkable similarity to the old policy in 
the fundamental idea that causes him in 1889 to suggest that Ameri- 
cans produce " too much cloth and too much iron," and should turn 
their labor to " low-priced cereals and low-priced cotton." Are 
we not justified in concluding that Mr. Gladstone's theory of 
free trade, in all its generalizations and specifications, is fitted 
exactly to the condition of Great Britain, and that British hos- 
tility to American protection finds its deep foundation in the fact 
— to quote the old phrases — that " it is prejudicial to the trade 
and manufactures of Great Britain," that "it lessens our depend- 
ence upon Great Britain," and that " it interferes with profits 
made by British merchants" ? 
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Mr. Gladstone makes another statement of great frankness 
and of great value. Comparing the pursuits in the United States 
which require no protection with those that are protected, he 
says : "No adversary will, I think, venture upon saying that the 
profits are larger in protected than in unprotected industries." 
This is very true, and Mr. Gladstone may be surprised to hear 
that the constant objection made by American Free- Traders 
against the " protected industries," as he terms them, is that the 
profits derived from them are illegitimately large. Mr. Gladstone 
sees clearly that as a rule this is not true, and he at once discerns 
the reason. He says " the best opinions seem to testify that in 
your protected trades profits are hard pressed by wages." 
The Free-Traders of America try by every cunning device 
to hide this fact. Its admission is fatal to their cause. 
Not one free-trade organ or leader among them all dares 
to take his position beside Mr. Gladstone and plainly tell the 
truth to the American laborer.. Not one free-trade organ or 
leader dares frankly to say to the great body of American work- 
men that the destruction of protection inevitably and largely re- 
duces their daily wages. I thank Mr. Gladstone for this testi- 
mony, at once accurate and acute. It is fair to presume that he 
intends it to be applied to the unprotected manufacturer in Eng- 
land and to the protected manufacturer in America, both produc- 
ing the same article. His logic gives, and I have no doubt truly, 
as large profit to the manufacturer of England, selling at a low 
price, as to the manufacturer of America, selling at a high 
price — the difference consisting wholly in the superior wages paid 
to the American mechanic. 

There is another important effect of protective duties which 
Mr. Gladstone does not include in his frank admission. He sees 
that the laborers in what he calls the "protected industries" se- 
cure high pay, especially as compared with the European school 
of wages. He perhaps does not see that the effect is to raise the 
wages of all persons in the United States engaged in what Mr. 
Gladstone calls the "unprotected industries." Printers, brick- 
layers, carpenters, and all others of that class /are paid as high 
wages as those of any other trade or calling, but if the wages of 
all those in the protected classes were suddenly struck down to 
the English standard, the others must follow. A million men 
cannot be kept at work for half the pay that another million men 
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are receiving in the same country. Both classes must go up or 
must go down together. 

Mr. Gladstone makes another contention, in which, from the 
American point of view, he leaves out of sight a controlling 
factor, and hence refers an effect to the wrong cause. Regard- 
ing the advance of wages in England, he says : " Wages which 
have been partially and relatively higher under protection have 
become both generally and absolutely higher, and greatly higher, 
under free trade." I do not doubt the fact, but I venture to 
suggest that such advance in wages as there has been in England 
is referable to another and a palpable cause — namely, the higher 
wages in the United States, which have constantly tempted British 
mechanics to emigrate, and which would have tempted many more 
if the inducement of an advance in wages at home had not been 
interposed. Especially have wages been high and tempting in the 
United States since 1861, when the country became firmly pro- 
tective by the enactment of the Morrill tariff. It will be found, 
I think, that the advance of wages in England corresponds 
precisely in time, though not in degree, with the advance 
in the United States, and the advance in both cases was directly 
due to the firm establishment of protection in this country as a 
national policy. But it must not be forgotten that American 
wages are still from 70 per cent, to 100 per cent, higher than British 
wages. If a policy of free trade should be adopted in the United 
States, the reduction of wages which would follow here would 
promptly lead to a reduction in England. The operatives of 
Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield recognize this fact as clearly as 
do the proprietors who pay the advanced wages, and more clearly 
than do certain political economists who think the world of com- 
merce and manufactures can be unerringly directed by a theory 
evolved in a closet without sufficient data, and applied to an in- 
exact science. 

The zeal of Mr. Gladstone for free trade reaches its highest 
point in the declaration that " all protection is morally as well as 
economically bad." He is right in making this his strongest 
ground of opposition, if protection is a question of morals. But 
his assertion leaves him in an attitude of personal inconsistency. 
There is protection on sea as well as on land. Indeed, the most 
palpable and effective form of protection is in the direct pay- 
ment of public money to a line of steamers that could not be 
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maintained without that form of aid. I do not say that such 
aid is unwise protection ; least of all do I say it is immoral. On 
the contrary, I think it has often proved the highest commercial 
wisdom, without in the least infringing upon the domain of 
morals. Mr. Gladstone, however, commits himself to the prin- 
ciple that "all protection is morally bad." If this has been his 
belief ever since he became an advocate of free trade, his con- 
science must have received many and severe wounds as session 
after session, while Chancellor of the Exchequer, he carried 
through Parliament a bounty — may I not say a direct protection ? 
— of one hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling to a line 
of steamers running between England and the United States, — a 
protection that began six years before free trade was proclaimed 
in English manufactures, and continued nearly twenty years after. 
In the whole period of twenty-five years an aggregate of many 
millions of dollars was paid out to protect the English line against 
all competition. 

It may be urged that this sum was paid for carrying the 
Anglo-American mails, but that argument will not avail a Free- 
Trader, because steamers of other nationalities stood ready to 
carry the mails at a far cheaper rate. Nay, a few years ago, 
possibly when Mr. Gladstone was Premier of England, public bids 
were asked to carry the Anglo-Indian mails. A French line 
offered a lower bid than any English line, but the English Gov- 
ernment disregarded the French bid and gave the contract to 
the Peninsular and Oriental line, owned by a well-known English 
company. Still later, the German Lloyd Company contracted to 
carry the Anglo-American mails cheaper than any English line 
offered, and the German company actually began to perform the 
duty. But Englishmen did not want that kind of free trade, and 
they broke the contract with the German line and again gave 
protection to the English ships. Does not this justify the opin- 
ion that the English policy of free trade is urged where England 
can hold the field against rivals, and that when competition leaves 
her behind she repudiates free trade and substitutes the most 
pronounced form of protection ? 

Does Mr. Gladstone's estimate of the immorality of protection 

apply only to protection on land, or is supremacy on the sea so 

important to British interests that it is better to throw morals to 

the wind and resort to whatever degree of protection may be nee- 

ypi,. ch.—NO. 398. 4 
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essary to secure the lead to English ships ? The doctrine of im- 
proving harbors in the United States by the National Government 
was for many years severely contested, the strict-construction 
party maintaining that it must be confined to harbors on the sea- 
coast at points where foreign commerce reaches the country. Dur- 
ing one of the many discussions over this narrow construction, an 
Ohio member of Congress declared that he " could not think much 
of a Constitution that would not stand being dipped in fresh water 
as well as salt." I fear that Mr. Gladstone's code of morals on 
this question of protection will not secure much respect in other 
countries so long as it spoils in salt water. 

It will not escape Mr. Gladstone's keen observation that 
British interests in navigation flourish with less rivalry and 
have increased in greater proportion than any other of the 
great interests of the United Kingdom. I ask his candid 
admission that it is the one interest which England has protected 
steadily and determinedly, regardless of consistency and regard- 
less of expense. Nor will Mr. Gladstone fail to note that 
navigation is the weakest of the great interests in the United 
States, because it is the one which the National Government has 
constantly refused to protect. If since the Civil War the United 
States had spent in protecting her shipping merely the annual in- 
terest on the great sum which England has expended to protect 
her ocean traffic, American fleets would now be rivalling the fleets 
of England, as they rivalled them before the war, on every sea 
where the prospect of commercial gain invites the American 
flag. 

The failure of the United States to encourage and establish 
commercial lines of American ships is ■ in strange contrast with 
the zealous efforts made to extend lines of railway inside the 
country, even to the point of anticipating the real needs of 
many sections. If all the advances to railway companies, together 
with the outright gifts by towns, cities, counties, States and Na- 
tion be added together, the money value would not fall short of a 
thousand millions of dollars. No effort seems too great for our 
people when the interior of the country is to be connected with 
the seaboard. But when the suggestion is made to connect our 
seaboard with commercial cities of other countries by lines of 
steamships, the public mind is at once disturbed by the cry of 
" .subsidy." "We really feel as much afraid of protection at sea 
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as Mr. Gladstone is of protection on land. The positions of the 
American Congress and the English Parliament on this subject are 
precisely reversed. England has never been affrighted by the 
word subsidy, and, while we have stood still in impotent fear, she 
has taken possession of the seas by the judicious, and even the 
lavish, interposition of pecuniary aid. I have already said that 
the interest on the amount which England has paid for this 
object since she began it with great energy, fifty years 
ago, would give all the stimulus needed for the rapid expansion 
of our commerce. Let it be added that if the government of 
the United States will for twenty years to come give merely the 
interest upon the interest, at the rate of o per cent., on the 
amount which has been a free gift to railroads, every steam line 
needed on the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf will spring into 
existence within two years from the passage of the act. It is but 
a few years since Congress twice refused to give even $125,000 
per annum to secure an admirable line of steamers from New 
York to the four largest ports of Brazil. And the sum of 
$125,000 is but the interest upon the interest of the interest, at 5 
per cent., of the gross amount freely given to the construction of 
railroads within the Union. Is it any wonder that we have lost 
all prestige on the sea ? 

The opposition to the policy of extending our foreign com- 
merce by aiding steamship lines with a small sum, just as we have 
aided internal commerce on railroads with a vast sum, originates 
with the American Free-Trader. Mr. Gladstone cannot fail to see 
how advantageous the success of this free-trade effort in the 
United States must prove to Great Britain. The steady argument 
of the Free-Trader is that, if the steamship lines were established, 
we could not increase our trade because we produce under our 
protective tariff nothing that can compete in neutral markets with 
articles of the like kind from England. How then can the Free- 
Trader explain the fact that a long list of articles manufactured 
in the United States find ready and large sale in Canada ? The 
Canadian tariff is the same upon English and American goods. 
Transportation from England to Quebec or Montreal is cheaper 
than from the manufacturing centres of the United States to the 
same points. The difference is not great, but it is in favor of the 
English shipper across the seas, and not of the American shipper 
by railway. It is for the Free-Trader to explain why, if the cost 
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of transportation be made the same, the United States cannot 
compete with England in every country in South America in all 
the articles of which we sell a larger amount in Canada than 
England does. I append a note naming the American articles 
sold in Canada, and the Free-Trader, if candid, will admit that 
the list is one which is constantly and rapidly increasing. * 

Giving heed to the cry of the professional Free-Trader in 
America, Mr. Gladstone feels sure that, though the protected 
manufacturers in the United States may flourish and prosper, they 
do so at the expense of the farmer, who is in every conceivable 
form, according to the free-trade dictum, the helpless victim of 
protection. Both Mr. Gladstone and the American Free-Trader 
have, then, the duty of explaining why the agricultural States of 
the West have grown in wealth during the long period of protec- 
tion at a more rapid rate than the manufacturing States of the 
East. The statement of the Free-Trader can be conclusively 
answered by referring to the census of the United States for the 
year 1860, and also for the year 1880 : 

— In 1860, eight manufacturing States of the East (the six of 

New England, together with New York and Pennsylvania) 
returned an aggregate wealth of $5,123,000,000. Twenty 
years afterwards, by the census of 1880, the same States re- 
turned an aggregate wealth of $16,228,000,000. The rate of 
increase for the twenty years was slightly more than 216 per 
cent- 

— Let us see how the agricultural States fared during this 

period. By the census of 1860, eight agricultural States of 
the West (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin) returned an aggregate 
wealth of $2,271,000,000. Twenty years afterwards, by the 
census of 1880 (protection all the while in full force), these 
same States returned an aggregate wealth of $11,268,000,000. 
The rate of increase for the twenty years was 396 per cent., 

* The following articles of American manufacture are Bold in Canada more 
largely than like articles of English manufacture: 

Brass goods, copper goods, cordage, ginghams, hottles, flaBks, india-rubber goods, 
printing-ink, ingrain carpets, wood manufactures, twines, tinware, ship-rigging, 
wall-paper, writing-paper, envelopes, blank books, Btrawboard paper, boots and 
shoes, leather and skins, sole leather, leather goods, patent leather, figured oil-cloths, 
grain drills, harrows, harvesters, noes, forks, mowing-machines, scythes, spades, 
shovels, builders' and cabinet-makers' hardware, house-furnishing hardware, nails, 
fire-arms, sewing-machines, screws, stoves, axes, jewelry (sterling and plated), 
silver-ware, lamps, locomotives, hatchets, hammerp, saws, mechanics^ tools, organs, 
pianos. " notions," plain house-furniture, especially hotel furniture, 
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or 180 per cent, greater than the increase in the eight manu- 
facturing States of the East. 
— The case will be equally striking if we take the fifteen South- 
ern States that were siaveholding in 1860. By the census of 
that year, the aggregate return of their property was $6,792,- 
000,000. But $2,000,000,000 was slave property. Deducting 
that, the total property amounted to $4,792,000,000. Their 
aggregate return of wealth by the census of 1880 was $8,633,- 
000,000. The rate of increase for the twenty years was 80 
per cent. Consider that during this period eleven States of 
the South were impoverished by civil war to an extent far 
greater than any country has been despoiled in the wars of 
modern Europe. Consider that the labor system on which 
previous wealth had been acquired in the South was entirely 
broken up. And yet, at the end of twenty years, the South- 
ern States had repaired all their enormous losses and pos- 
sessed nearly double the wealth they had ever known before. 
Do not these figures incontestably show that the agricultural 
sections of the country, West and South, have prospered even 
beyond the manufacturing sections, East and North ? And 
all this not merely with protection, but because of protec- 
tion ! 
As Mr. Gladstone considers protection immoral, he defines its 
specific offence as " robbery." To have been fully equal to the 
American standard of free-trade vituperation, Mr. Gladstone 
should have denounced our manufacturers as "Robber Barons." 
This is the current phrase with a class who are perhaps more 
noisy than numerous. The intention of the phrase is to create 
popular prejudice against American manufacturers as growing 
rich at the expense of the people. This accusation is so per- 
sistently repeated that its authors evidently regard it as important 
to their cause. It may perhaps surprise Mr. Gladstone to be told 
that out of the fifty largest fortunes in the United States — those 
that have arrested public attention within the last ten years — cer- 
tainly not more than one has been derived from protected manu- 
facturing ; and this was amassed by a gentleman of the same Scotch 
blood with Mr. Gladstone himself. The forty-nine other fortunes 
were acquired from railway and telegraph investments, from real- 
estate investments, from the import and sale of foreign goods, 
from banking, from speculations in the stock market, from fort- 
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unate mining investments, from patented inventions, and more 
than one from proprietary medicines. 

It is safe to go even farther and state that, in the one hundred 
largest fortunes that have been viewed as such in the past ten 
years, not five have been derived from the profits of protected 
manufactures. Their origin will be found in the fields of invest- 
ment already referred to. Moreover, the fear of the evil effect 
of large fortunes is exaggerated. Fortunes rapidly change. 
"With us wealth seldom lasts beyond two generations. There is 
but one family in the United States recognized as possessing 
large wealth for four consecutive generations. When Mr. Jeffer- 
son struck the blow that broke down the right of primogeniture 
and destroyed the privilege of entail, he swept away the only 
ground upon which wealth can be secured to one family for a 
long period. The increase in the number of heirs in successive 
generations, the rightful assertion of equality among children of 
the same parents, the ready destruction of wills that depart too 
far from this principle of right, and, above all, the uncertainty 
and the accidents of investment, scatter fortunes to the wind and 
give to them all the uncertainty that betides human existence. 

In no event can the growth of large fortunes be laid to the 
charge of the protective policy. Protection has proved a distrib- 
utor of great sums of money; not an agency for amassing it in 
the hands of a few. The records of our savings-banks and building 
associations can be appealed to in support of this strtement. The 
benefit of protection goes first and last to the men who earn their 
bread in the sweat of their faces. The auspicious and momentous 
result is that never before in the history of the world has comfort 
been enjoyed, education acquired, and independence secured by so 
large a proportion of the total population as in the United States 
of America. 

James G. Blaike. 



